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A DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. 


THE unprecedented development of American trade and com- 
merce during the last few years has made necessary the adoption 
of new methods and appliances for the transaction of business. 
The style of procedure in vogue five-and-twenty or thirty years 
ago would be found altogether inadequate to the present time. 
Not only have warehouses and offices become much more exten- 
sive, and the number of bookkeepers, salesmen and travellers 
employed much larger than formerly, but the whole course of 
trade has been systematized and classified in a manner quite 
unknown until recently. Every large commercial establishment 
is now thoroughly organized ; it is subdivided into departments, 
details are committed to subordinates, and the duties of the 
principals are chiefly executive. In this way an amount of busi- 
ness can be done with comparative ease, and with almost absolute 
promptness and correctness, which would have been utterly im- 
practicable under the old order of things. 

The tendency to organization has operated further than this. 
All the leading branches of trade have their associations, for 
promoting friendly feeling and concurrent action among the 
various persons or houses engaged in them, for the compilation 
and diffusion of trade statistics and information, and for the pro- 
tection and promotion of the common interest. Among those 
who are thus organized are tiie ship-owners of New York, the 
shoe and leather dealers of New England, the wool-growers of 
the Northwest, and the iron-masters of Pennsylvania. 

There have been boards of trade and chambers of commerce in 
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our large cities for many years. The New York-Chamber was 
formed in 1768, the Philadelphia Board in 1833, the New Orleans 
Chamber in 1834, and the Cincinnati Chamber in 1839. A board 
of trade was organized in Baltimore in 1821, a chamber of com- 
merce in Charleston in 1823, and another chamber in Boston in 
1836; but they maintained themselves for a few years only, and 
the institutions which now exist in those cities are of later date. 
It is true, however, that a majority of these local organizations 
have been formed within the last ten years, while all of them 
have received a new impulse since the termination of the civil 
war, and a degree of importance and utility is conceded to them 
which they were never before recognized as possessing. The last 
step taken by them to increase their efliciency and to make their 
influence more widely felt (general commercial conventions fail- 
ing to meet fully the wants of the business men of the country) 
was the confederation of themselves into a National Board of 
Trade, which was accomplished at a meeting called for the pur- 
pose and held in Philadelphia in the summer of 1868. This 
board has already held meetings in Cincinnati, Richmond and 
Buffalo, and its executive council has also met in New York, 
Baltimore, Washington and Boston. Its deliberations have in- 
cluded all the great commercial and financial questions of the 
day, and it has united its membership in support of several im- 
portant measures of reform. One of these measures is the estab- 
lishment of a Department of Commerce as a part of the general 
government at Washington. To this subject we invite our read- 
ers to give their attention at this time. 

While the business men of the country have been availing 
themselves of the advantages of association and organization in 
the manner we have indicated, the machinery of the national 
government for the regulation of trade and commerce is almost 
precisely what it was a quarter of a century ago. The Treasury 
Department has been and is the only branch of the government 
having any responsibility or authority in these matters, and the 
many other duties pressing upon it, and especially those relating 
strictly to the exchequer, have of necessity absorbed most of its 
attention. Even before the war of the rebellion, the hardship of 
this was felt by many of our merchants. In the annual report of 
the Boston Board of Trade of 1859, the following complaiit is 
made: 
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“We do not accuse the government of the United States of 
wilful neglect of the commercial interests of the country; but, 
with all deference, we do say that, as now constituted, the Treas- 
ury Department cannot devote to these interests either the time 
or the attention which they imperatively demand. We com- 
menced our career as a nation with half the ports of Europe shut 
against our unknown flag, with but two hundred thousand tons 
of navigation, and with exports of only twenty millions of dollars; 
and the care of our commerce, rapid as was its growth, was an 
easy duty until after the lapse of a generation. But now, when 
we own five millions of tons of shipping, and send off annually 
surplus products of the soil, the sea, the shop and the mill worth 
two hundred and fifty millions of dollars; when our territories 
and population and means of transportation inland have multi- 
plied in the ratio of ships and exports, we may venture to remark 
that the fiscal operations of that department, in which there has 
been a constant increase, require the attention of its officers, 
without any concern whatever in navigation and trade, save in 
matters of revenue; and that, of consequence, it has become the 
duty of our statesmen to form another department which shall 
relieve the Treasury.” 

If this statement of the case was correct in 1859, as undoubt- 
edly it was, how much more strongly it may be put in 1871. In 
the former year the receipts of the government were about eighty , 
millions of dollars, now they are more than four hundred millions; 
then the amount of the national indebtedness was about fifty-eight 
millions of dollars, now it is almost two and a half milliards. In 
the meantime, the exports and imports of the country have nearly 
doubled, and the internal trade, of which, unfortunately, no sta- 
tistics are kept, must have much more than doubled. But who 
is there at Washington clothed with authority and having the 
time to care for this increasing trade? And, on the other hand, 
who is there to concern himself about our gradual withdrawal 
from the ocean carrying trade of the globe, our foreign tonnage 
during the last decade having decreased by a million of tons? 
The Secretary of the Treasury before the war was fully occupied 
as minister of finance; with such large annual revenues as it has 
become his duty to estimate for and to collect, and with so vast 
an accumulation of debt to manage, how is it possible for him 
now, whatever may have been the case formerly, to perform even 
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nominally any of the functions of a minister of commerce? With 
the entire banking system of the United States under his super- 
vision, what thought can he bestow on questions of tonnage or 
of transportation? The law gives to the merchant, in various 
instances, the right of appeal to the Secretary of the Treasury ; 
but of what value is this right when the Secretary is obliged to 
depend upon assistants and subordinates in forming his opinion? 

So far as relates to statistics, it should be said that a bureau 
was created a few years ago, which, under the able management 
of Mr. Francis A. Walker and Dr. Edward Young, has issued 
tables, both monthly and annual, of great value; but these are 
merely an incident among the various and voluminous reports 
emanating from the Treasury Department, and the Secretary 
cannot be expected to take much personal interest in them, or to 
use his influence very zealously to make them more full and 
complete. 
» All this is very unsatisfactory to the commercial classes, and 
very injurious to the producing interests of the country. What, 
then, is the remedy? Clearly, to separate the financial and the 
commercial duties of the Treasury, as at present constituted, 
from each other. The old congressional Committee on Ways 
and Means was divided a few years ago, in consequence of the 
changes which had taken place in our finances and fiscal system, 
and its duties were distributed among other and new committees. 
In like manner, the time has arrived for dividing the functions 
of the Treasury Department, and for transferring a portion of 
them to a Department of Trade and Commerce. Such a depart- 
ment would naturally have charge of the compilation of mercan- 
tile and industrial statistics and information; it would examine 
and endeavor to harmonize the various laws and usages regu- 
lating our internal trade; it would seck to promote the extension 
of our foreign commerce, and, at the present time especially, to 
revive ship-owning and ship-building among us; it would assist 
in diplomatic correspondence and in treaty negotiations in con- 
nection with questions of trade and commercial intercourse ; in a 
word, it would exercise a constant and helpful supervision over 
every thing bearing upon the general interests of transportation 
by land or by water, and of traffic both within and outside of the 
national limits. 

It need hardly be said that the voluntary commercial organiza- 
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tions of which we have spoken cannot fill the place of such a 
department as has been described, or perform all the duties 
which have been enumerated. Much of their time is devoted to 
subjects of merely local or temporary importance, yet, not the 
less truly, of importance ; and their relation to the general gov- 
ernment in matters of national concern is only suggestive and 
recommendatory. They do not desire to exercise, and it would 
be impolitic to confer upon them administrative authority. They 
may be presumed fairly to represent the prevailing commercial 
sentiment of the time, and it is in this regard that their service 
both to the government and to the public at large is most valu- 
able; but to render this service practically useful, a governmental 
department charged with the oversight of our commercial inter- 
ests, and constituted with especial reference to them, is indispen- 
sable. Such a department would receive the authorized expres- 
sions of mercantile opinion, would impartially weigh the argumentg 
or statements of fact which support them, and then would act 
promptly, understandingly and vigorously in view of them. In 
several of the countries on the continent of Europe, the local 
chambers of commerce have a direct connection with the national 
government; their members must be citizens, their presidents 
must be nominated or approved by the Minister of Commerce, 
and all their proceedings are subject to the review of that officer. 
But any thing of this kind would be inconsistent with our estab- 
lished institutions in the United States; and were it otherwise, 
even this presupposes the existence of a Minister, and conse- 
quently of a Department of Commerce: 

The Board of Trade of Great Britain furnishes an illustration 
of what is needed at Washington, and of what the merchants of 
the country are beginning earnestly to ask for. This Board dates 
back to the times of the Stuarts; but, as at present constituted, 
it was established by the second William Pitt, in 1786. It is, in 
fact, a Committee of the Privy Council; for, except the president 
and vice-president, the members of it are all heads of other de- 
partments of government, who only assemble on important occa- 
sions. The president and vice-president are both privy coun- 
cillors, and must have seats in Parliament, and the former is 
generally a member of the cabinet. There are also a permanent 
secretary, a parliamentary secretary, an assistant secretary each 
for commercial, railway, harbor and marine affairs, a chief of the 
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statistical department, and other officers. The president and 
vice-president are political officers, and change with the adminis- 
tration; but all the rest are permanent. The National Board of 
Trade has recently published, for the information of its member- 
ship, a communication addressed to a gentleman in Cincinnati 
by Sir Louis Mallet, C. B., the commercial secretary of the Brit- 
ish Board of Trade, in which a very full and interesting sketch is 
given of the functions of this department, and from which we 
shall draw for the brief account of it which we propose now to 
give. 

Generally the duties of the board are to take cognizance of all 
matters relating to trade and commerce, involving an extensive 
correspondence with the mercantile interests of the country; to 
advise other departments upon such subjects—the Foreign Office, 
in commercial matters arising out of treaties or negotiations with 
foreign states,—the Home Office, with respect to the grant and 
provisions of charters or letters-patent by the crown,—and the 
Treasury, in connection with the customs and excise laws; to 
supcerintend the conduct of all bills and questions before Parlia- 
ment which relate to commerce, and to exercise some control 
over private bills, so far as the protection of the public interests 
is concerned. It has large powers in connection with the railway 
service: it is authorized to appoint inspectors, to approve or dis- 
approve by-laws, to require detailed returns of traftie and of ‘the 
rates charged, and to decide matters in dispute between connect- 
ing lines. In 1846 these and other powers were vested in a board 
created exclusively for the management of railway business, of 
which the president and vice-president of the Board of Trade 
were members, taking charge of its business in Parliament; but 
in 1851 the powers of this commission were superseded by the 
repeal of the Act by which they had been conferred, and its duties 
and authorities were transferred to the Board of Trade, and now 
form part of the business of the department. 

The Board of Trade is required to undertake the general super- 
intendence of matters relating to the British mercantile marine, 
and to enforce the observance of the numerous provisions of the 
statutes relating to that service. It also superintends the enact- 
ments for the establishment of shipping offices and of Sailors’ 
Homes, the advance of wages, such arrangements for.the comfort 
and health of the seamen as are dependent upon their berths, 
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provisions and supply of medicines, and also of such matters as 
relate to discipline, courts-martial, the proper record in log-books, 
&e. It contains a department, established in 1832, for the col- 
lection and publication of statistics comprising every authentic 
information that can be obtained and classified, relating to the 
revenue, population, commerce, wealth, and moral and economical 
condition of the United Kingdom and its dependencies ; it also 
prepares a selection from the statistics of foreign countries, and 
compiles and publishes the monthly accounts of trade and 
navigation. 

Prior to 1850 the board had been a consultative and legislative 
rather than an administrative department. But in that year and 
subsequently no less than sixty public general Acts were passed, 
assigning manifold duties to it. These comprise a great variety 
of subjects, among which may be named copyrights, trade-marks, 
weights and measures, coinage, metropolitan water supply, gas 
and water companies, pilotage, harbors and piers, wrecks and 
salvage, light-houses, life-boats, quarantine, the fisheries, and all 
the details of the management of the mereantile marine andof 
railways, to which reference has already been made. Indeed, the 
board, as at present constituted, is open to the criticism of hav- 
ing too great a diversity of business on its hands, and there is 
danger that in the miscellaneous character of the duties laid upon 
it, the first great object of its organization, namely, the advance- 
ment of the general interests of trade, will not always be kept in 
view. It was under some apprehension of this kind that the 
Association of Chambers of Commerce, at their annual meeting 
in London last winter, unanimously agreed, 

“That the existing organization of the departments of govern- 
ment is inconvenient and unsatisfactory to the public; and that, 
considering the vast extent and growing importance of the com- 
merce of this country, it is desirable either to appoint a Minister: 
of Commerce, whose especial functions it shall be to deal with 
all questions affecting trade and manufactures, or to so enlarge 
the powers and jurisdiction of the Board of Trade as shall enable 
it more directly to undertake efforts for promoting the interests 
of commerce.” 

We see here adanger to be guarded against by us in the United 
States, when we come to organize our Department of Commerce. 
But however this may be, as we examine the history of the Brit- 
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ish Board of Trade, we cannot be otherwise than deeply impressed 
by the admirable manner in which it has performed its work. 
The value of its codperation, in the interest of British commerce, 
it would be impossible to estimate. Some of the greatest reforms 
of modern times have been carried through under its auspices; 
some of the wisest and most liberal statesmen England has ever 
produced have presided over it. Of the period when it first be- 
came effective, during the interval between the Restoration and 
the Revolution, the historian tells us that never before, so rapidly 
as then, had the commerce and riches of England increased. Its 
own tables indicate the amazing extent of that commerce to-day ; 
and there can be little doubt that from the first it has not only 
watched over, but directly contributed to the growth which has 
been almost uninterrupted in its progress during the last two 
hundred years. A somewhat similar department, as a branch of 
the American government, would seem to be a pressing necessity 
growing out of our own great material enlargement. As relates 
to our foreign tonnage, which is the most marked if not the only 
exception to the general prosperity, such a department would 
render conspicuous service, by searching out the precise causes 
of the decline which we all deplore, and by shaping a well-ma- 
tured and comprehensive policy for the revival of this interest. 
But it would perform a no less valuable service in exercising a 
wise care over our mercantile marine when it shall reassume its 
proper place upon the ocean, and a forethought which would aim 
to prevent the recurrence of disastrous reverses in the future; 
and it would vindicate its right to exist by the healthful and 
stimulating influence which it would exert upon every branch of 
industry and enterprise. The merchants of the country are tho- 
roughly convinced of the desirableness of forming this depart- 
ment without loss of time, and they ask all intelligent men in 
other walks of life to assist them in their endeavors to secure the 
appropriate legislation. Congress has been memorialized to this 
end, but thus far without effect. The subject will be brought 
again before both Houses at the approaching session, and if it 
shall receive the consideration to which its importance entitles it, 
_ many months will not be permitted to elapse before a Minister of 
Commerce shall take his seat in the cabinet of President Grant. 
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A CHAPTER OF IRISH HISTORY. 


One of our popular writers* on that fruitful topic—the his- 
torical polemic between the Roman Catholic Church and Prot- 
estantism—has recently startled the American public with some 
new readings of Irish History, especially in relation to the Irish 
Church and the English Conquest. The subject is so curious and 
interesting that it is to be regretted that Mr. Lawrence has been 
misled by untrustworthy authorities on some points, and on others 
has failed to catch sight of the principles which underlie and ex- 
plain the facts. We shall therefore make no apology for going 
over the same ground. 

The peculiar genius of the Celtic race is very remarkably illus- 
trated in the early history of Christian civilization in Ireland, 
and especially in the rapidity and briefness of its development. 
“The Saxon grows like the oak; the Celt like the laurel.” Chris- 
tian civilization in Ireland 

“ Sprang full statured in an hour ;” 


and at a time when all the rest of Northern Europe was involved 
in darkness and anarchy, Ireland was the land of schools, the 
home of the arts, the mother of Christian missionaries and the 
Isle of Saints. But we must not idealize the picture; the pre- 





* Mr. Eugene Lawrence, in Harper’s Magazine for October, 1871. 

+ Neander, speaking of the fifth and sixth centuries, represents the 
wild parts of Ireland as covered with monasteries that were distinguished 
for Christian discipline, industry, knowledge of the Scriptures and gen- 
eral knowledge. Henry, Bishop of Auxerre, writing to Charles the Bald, 
about the middle of the ninth century, informs him that Ireland, not- 
withstanding the dangers of the sea, was sending crowds of philosophers 
to their shores. Under the successors of Charlemagne, Hiberniais were 
extensively engaged in the work of education throughout the empire, and 
were the chief biblical translators and commentators of Europe. Mos- 
heim, writing concerning the ninth century, says: “The Irish were 
lovers of learning,” and “ distinguished themselves in those times of ig- 
norance by the culture of the sciences beyond all other European nations.” 
He adds, that “so early as the eighth century they illustrated the doc- 
trines of religion by the principles of philosophy,” and “were the first 
teachers of the scholastic theology in Europe.” Neander, speaking of 
the theological teaching in the ninth century, declares the Irish monas- 
teries to have been “ the seat of science and art, whence, and for a long 
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eminence was only relative to the times, and not to our times. 
The Ireland of to-day stands far above the Treland which was the 
chief—almost the only—light of Western Europe. The Ireland 
who taught Saxons and Normans, Franks and Germans, has been 
surpassed in the long run by them all, because she did not pos- 
sess their capacity for growth. What she could do she could do 
more quickly than they, but that was the end of her doing. The 
laurel cannot long be the rival of the oak. 

The earliest establishment of Christianity in Treland is asso- 
ciated by all with the name of Patricius or Succath, now called 
St. Patrick, although there is some mention of a fruitless mission 
of Palladius at an earlier date, and not a little jangling over it. 
Our genuine knowledge of Patricius is mainly derived from a 
single document of his own authorship, generally known as his 
Confessions, and even this is grossly interpolated with later ad- 
ditions in all but a single MS. copy—that found in theg* Book of 
Armagh.” This is slightly supplemented by an “ Epistle to Coro- 
ticus,” also from his pen. The numerous Lives of the Saint, 
even the three oldest, known together as the “Tripartite Life,” 
are indeed based upon the Confessions, but are full of anachron- 
isms, unfounded assertions, and incredible wonders of various 
kinds, which make their additional facts for the most part un- 
trustworthy.* The genuineness of the Confessions and. cf the 
Epistle are attested by internal evidence. Their Latin has a rude 
simplicity about it which (besides indirectly refuting statements 
in the Lives) at once bespeaks the half-taught missionary, and 
not the imaginative inventor of documents and facts. The Serip- 
tural quotations are all taken from the old Itala version of the 
Bible, as it was before Jerome corrected it into the Vulgate. The 
great miracles and most of the striking particulars with which 
later writers adorned the saint’s life are “conspicuous by their 
absence.” Perhaps we may add the very ancient poem called 
the Hymn of Fiace to this short list of trustworthy sources. 

Patrick or Suecath was born early in the fifth century, in some 
part of the island of Great Britain, (probably the west coast of 


time afterwards, teachers in the sciences and useful arts scattered them- 

selves in all directions.” He says, moreover, that there issued from the 

Irish church “a more original and free development of theology than 

was elsewhere to be found, and was thence propagated to other lands.” 
* Mr. Lawrence has followed them by far too implicitly. 
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Lowland Scotland,) and in a community of British Celts who 
had received Christianity under the Roman rule, and who still 
bore the Christian name, although greatly degenerated in moral 
standing. He says: “I Patrick, a sinner, the rudest and least of 
all the faithful and the most despicable among men, had for my 
father Calpornius, a deacon, (son of the late Potitus, a presbyter,) 
who was of the town Bonavem Taberniz; for he had a farm in 
the neighborhood, where I was taken captive [by pirates.] I 
was then nearly sixteen years old. I knew not the true God, and 
I was carried captive to Ireland [ iberio] with many thousands 
of men, according to our deserts, because we had backslidden from 
God, and had not kept his commandments, and were not obedient 
to our priests, who used to warn us for our salvation. And the 
Lord brought upon us the wrath of his displeasure, and seattered 
us among many nations, even unto the ends of the earth, where 
now my dittleness is seen among aliens. And there the Lord 
opened the sense of my unbelief, that even, though late, I should 
remember my sins, and be converted with my whole heart unto 
the Lord my God, who had regard to my lowliness, and had com- 
passion on my youth and my ignorance, and had preserved me 
before I knew Him, and before I could understand or distin- 
guish between good and evil, and comforted me asa father would 
a son.” 

He was employed when he came to Ireland in tending cattle 
daily, but was every day frequent in prayer; thus, he says, the 
love and fear of God and faith so grew upon him, that often in a 
single day he would pray a hundred times, and. in the night 
almost as often; so that he frequently rose to prayer in the 
woods and mountains before daylight, in snow and frost and 
rain; because the Spirit was burning within him. In dreams, as 
he believed, he was promised a safe return to his own country ; 
and afterwards told by the same voice that the ship was ready, 
but was at a great distance. Though he had never been to the 
place designated, and knew nothing of the people, he fled from 
Milchu at once, after six years of slavery ; “and I went,” he adds, 
“in the power of the Lord, who directed my way for good, and I_ 
feared nothing till I arrived at that ship.”” The captain roughly 
refused him a passage, and he turned with a heavy heart to go 
back to the hut where he was used to dwell, praying as he went ; 
but his prayer was still unfinished when one of the sailors called 
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out to him, * Come back quickly, for these men call thee ;” and 
they themselves added, * Come, for we will receive thee on trust; 
make friends with us how thou wilt.” After a long voyage by 
sea and a dangerous expedition by land, lasting in all sixty days, 
he left his rough but kind friends, the pagan sailors, whose hearts 
God had turned to kindness in his behalf. 

After a few years (how spent we are not told) we find him 
again in Britain with his parents, who seemed to have saved 
themselves by flight at the time he was taken captive. They 
received him as a son who had been restored to them from the 
dead, and earnestly besought him not to run any new risks, but 
to remain quietly with them for the rest of his life. But the 
sense of a divine call to labor in the Gospel among his former 
masters seems to have pervaded his whole life, and left him no 
peace even in sleep. God had brought him so near to himself 
with that strange discipline of affliction and bonds that he could 
not rest content that those whom he had lived among, and whose 
language he had learned, should live without God in the world. 
He says: 

“In the dead of the night I saw a man coming to me as if 
from Hiberio, whose name was Victoricus, bearing innumerable 
epistles. And he gave me one of them, and I read the beginning 
of it, which contained the words ‘ The Voice of the Irish.’ And 
whilst I was repeating the epistle, I imagined that I heard in my 
mind the voice of those who were near the wood of Foclut, which 
is by the Western Sea. And thus they cried: ‘We pray thee, 
holy youth, to come and henceforth walk among us.’ And I 
was greatly pricked in heart, and could read no more; and so I 
awoke.” 

Another vision forcibly reminded him that he was called to do 
God’s work not in his own strength but in the strength of Christ. 
In another he was encouraged to withstand the blame and re- 
proaches of his kinsmen for undertaking the great work of an 
apostle, by the assurance that every reproach for Christ is shared 
with Christ. In obedience, therefore, to this Macedonian cry, 
*“ Come over and help us,” he set himself to the work of preaching 
the Gospel to the heathen, and was abundantly blessed in it. 

His Confessions, written in his old age, give us only the general 
results and not the details of his labors, being intended as a vin- 
dication against gainsayers, and not as an autobiography of the 
author. Later and legendary writers offer us materials to supply 
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the hiatus, but the statements to which they have given currency 
are absurdly false. Confounding him with Palladius, whose fail- 
ure we have already noticed, they carry him off to Rome to receive 
his commission from Pope Celestine, to Italy to be educated at 
the feet of St. Germain, and even to Palestine. These figments 
are manifestly inconsistent with the whole tenor of his Confessions, 
which never mention Rome at all, and are written in a rude Latin, 
of which no graduate of an Italian seminary would ever have 
been guilty. He also quotes the old Latin version of the Bible, 
which in the Roman Church and its dependencies had been super- 
seded by Jerome’s revision, called the Vulgate. In the herd pas- 
ture of county Down he had received an education and training 
for his work such as no dry canonist like St. Germain could have 
given him. 

Landing (the best authorities say) A. D. 440, at the southwest 
extremity of Strangford Lough, at the mouth of the Slaine, he 
proceeded inland to Maghinis, about two miles northeast of 
Downpatrick, where he made his first convert to the Christian 
faith—Dichu, a chief of the blood royal, who afterwards erected 
the church of Sabhal or Saul, a locality which continued to be 
his favorite residence. Thence he passed into Dalaradia, to visit 
his old master Milchu, and to atone by the offer of life eternal for 
the loss he had met with in his fugitive slave. Thence he re- 
turned to Dichu at Maghinis, and from that as a centre preached 
to the country lying around him. Having laid the foundation in 
Dalaradia, he set out for Tara, the ancient capital of Ireland, 
where the great Feis Temreh, or Feast of Tara, was about to be 
held—a septennial civil parliament combined with a great relig- 
ious festival. Sailing to the mouth of the Boyne, he proceeded 
inland on foot to Tara, and preached at the great assemblage of 
the chieftains ; and, if we may trust his biographers, encountered 
great opposition from the pagan priests. King Laoghaire, who 
then reigned in Tara, never accepted the message of life which 
Patrick brought; and although his younger brother, Conall Mac- 
Neill, became a Christian, yet both he and Lugaidh, who in the 
days of Patrick succeeded him, died pagans. From Laoghaire 
he only secured a reluctant toleration of his ministry. 

From Tara and the territory of the southern O’Neills he passed 
westward to Connaught, having purchased a safe-conduct from 
the chiefs whom he met at the court of the king, and preached at 
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first in that wood of Foclut whence the cry “Come over and help 
us’? had reached him in his dreams, and afterwards at the great 
assembly of the tribes of Connaught, near Killala, where (the 
annalists tell us) he penetrated the hearts of all, and led them to 
embrace cordially the Christian faith and doctrine, so that Amal- 
gaidh, king of Connaught, with his seven sons and twelve thou- 
sand of his people, was baptized, and a Christian teacher—Man- 
chen, surnamed the Master—was left among them. Passing 
northward along the Atlantic coast to the districts of Torconnell 
(or Donegal) he founded churches, baptized converts and ordained 
bishops in great numbers. _ Thence westward through the north- 
ern counties to Dalriada (or Antrim) and Dalaradia (or Down). 
Then southward through Meath to the province of Leinster, 
(where the tribes of the Hy Garchon, that had rejected the earlier 
missionary Palladius, gladly received the simpler message of this 
second and greater evangelist,) and, some say, on to Munster, in 
the south, where the king Aengus was baptized, and where, as in 
Jonnaught, he spent seven years in missionary labors. We next 
find him in Ulster again, where he founded, on land granted by 
a chieftain, the great church of Armagh, which in later days 
became the metropolis of the Irish Church. 

Such is the story of Patrick’s movements in the great work of 
Christianizing Ireland, as well as we can discern them threagh 
the mists which, in the course of the ages, have settled down 
upon the scene. His own Confessions and his Epistle were 
written to vindicate himself: from the charges of enemies, and 
furnish none of the details which he took for granted as known 
to all. He tells us: 


“Tam greatly a debtor to God who hath vouchsafed me such 
great grace that many people by my means should be born again 
to God; and that clergy should be ordained every where for them, 
for the people who had lately come to the faith ; for the Lord had 
taken them from the ends of the earth,as he had promised of old 
by his prophets. ... And there I desire to wait for the promise 
of Him who never faileth: as He promiseth in the Gospel, ‘ They 
shall come from the east and from the west, and shall sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob,’ as we believe that believers 
shall.ecome from the whole world. ... Whence comes it that in 
Ireland [Hiberio] those who never had any knowledge of God, 
and up to the present time worshipped only idols and abomina- 
tions: how are they lately become the people of God, and are 
called the sons of God.” 
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Indignantly repudiating the charge that he took money from 
his converts, he adds: 

“Nay [rather expended money for you as far as I was able, 
and I went among you and everywhere, even to those extreme 
regions beyond which no man was, and whither no man had ever 
gone to baptize or ordain clergy or confirm the people, where, by 
the grace of God, I did all things diligently and most gladly, for 
your salvation. At the same time I gave presents to the kings, 
besides the cost of keeping their sons who walked with me, in 
order that I might not be seized with my companions. And on 
that day they most eagerly desired to kill me, but the time was 
not yet come: yet they plundered every thing they found with me, 
and bound me with irons; but on the fourteenth day the Lord 
delivered me from their power; and whatever was ours was re- 
stored to us, through God, and by the help of the close friends 
whom we had before provided. But you know how much I ex- 
pended upon those who were judges throughout all the districts 
which I used more frequently to visit....1 do not repent of it, 
yea it is not enough for me. I still spend and will spend more. 
The Lord is mighty to give me more hereafter, that I may spend 
myself for your souls.” 

The Christianity thus established was undoubtedly independent 
of the see of Rome, and indeed of all the rest of Christendom. 
To those to whom absence of connection with Rome is the one 
test and guarantee of ecclesiastical purity, the Irish Church may 
seem something especially worthy of our admiration and esteem. 
Had they possessed any close acquaintance with the actual insti- 
tution their feelings would have been greatly modified,—they 
would probably have joined its sharpest critics, such as St. Ber- 
nard, in denouncing it as a monstrous anarchy, heathen in its 
utter disorder while bearing the name of Christian. It certainly 
was a disorderly body as compared with the Church in other 
countries of Europe. In these a vast ecclesiastical organization 
had been effected, modelled after the pattern of the Roman civil 
system. ‘The very terms of the Church were often borrowed from 
those of the State,—such as diocese, province, &c.,—and the ideas 
of order which had made Rome strong, were now infused into the 
Christian hierarchy, and still subtly modify the church system of 
every church—Catholic or Protestant—throughout Christendom. 
A passage in Origen, which caught the keen eye of Niebuhr, in- 
dicates that this process of assimilation was begun even in the 
times when the State was persecuting the Church; it was com- 
pleted when, under Constantine, the State became her protector. 
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In Ireland the Roman had never secured a foothold; his civil 
system was never set up there, and Patrick probably possessed 
little acquaintance with it. Had he studied—as the old Lives 
say—under St. Germaine in Italy, he would doubtless have pos- 
sessed a full acquaintance with the Church system of the rest of 
Europe, and conformed the Irish Church to that. As it was, the 
Irish Church was left free to grow into any shape, and by the 
very law of assimilation which moulded the Church of the Empire 
into conformity to the Roman civil system, the Irish Church 
naturally fell into a system of organization which closely resem- 
bled the Irish clan system. We have no eulogy to pronounce 
upon the result. The Roman Empire and its ideas of order were 
parts of the great education by which the world had been pre- 
pared for the establishment of Christendom. That Ireland never 
shared in that preparation—that her civil system in the time of 
Patrick still reflected the imperfect modes of life and civil order 
which prevailed during the great Indo-Germanic migrations— 
must be reckoned among her greatest historical misfortunes, and 
as a fruitful source of disorder during her subsequent history. 
The clan system was a poor model for the Christian Church. 
After its pattern the converts of Patrick were organized into 
ecclesiastical septs, with a Co-arb—often a woman—at the head. 
It was a monastic system in its isolation of the Christians from 
the great mass of the people, but no vows (save an implied one 
of obedience) were enforced upon the members. The place held 
by the bishops in the system gave especial offence to the rest of 
Christendom. They corresponded somewhat to the old heathen 
order of bards, rather than to what we find elsewhere throughout 
Europe. Several of them were generally found in a single sept, 
owning the co-arb—man or woman—as their ecclesiastical superior. 
Tradition assures us that Patrick ordained eighteen score of them 
throughout Ireland, and we learn incidentally that seven were 
often. found in a single paltry village. These Irish bishops with 
no territorial jurisdiction were the horror of the Continental 
Churches, who detested them as persistent interlopers, and de- 
spised them as irregulars. Bernard pours out the vials of his 
wrath on them; synods passed special canons forbidding them 
to exercise any office or jurisdiction on the Continent; yet they 
did good service on the mission field, for they carried their lives 
in their hand with a true Irish audacity. They labored among 
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the Saxons and Anglo-Saxons with great zeal, and more than one 
great conventual establishment on the Continent dates its origin 
back to the labors of these “ Scotch” missionaries, of whom Fri- 
dolin, Columbanus and Gallus were the most eminent. Not until 
the end of the thirteenth century did the word Scotus ever mean 
any thing but Irishman, and when finally it came to be wholly 
transferred to the inhabitants of Caledonia, and its old use to be 
forgotten, the new Scotch claimed the ecclesiastical property 
which was secured on the Continent to the Scoli by royal or im- 
perial grants. The suit pended for centuries, and was finally 
decided in the fifteenth century, by Leo X, in favor of the wrong 
Scotch. 

We can hardly say what sort of culture it was that attracted 
so many of other countries to the Irish schools, although we have 
one specimen of it in the person and the writings of John Scotus 
Erigena, the keenest and strongest intellect in the literary Fasti 
of Europe for three centuries. But Erigena (or rather Scotigena*) 
was ne common man, and therefore no fair sample of Irish church- 
men. The most significant fact in regard to his writings is the 
intimate acquaintance with Greek literature and language which 
they evince. The man evidently thinks in Greek, and his Latin 
writings read like a Greek’s translation of a Greek work into Latin. 
His main work is, indeed, often quoted under a Greek title,* and 
certainly exerted an immense influence upon the thought of West- 
ern Europe. A German translation has quite recently been pub- 
lished in Berlin, in a library of the great metaphysical thinkers. 

Attempts were made (as we learn from some obscure intima- 
tions in an old Irish hagiologist) at various times to reform the 
Irish Church, and reduce it to some kind of order. The first of 
these is connected with the name of St. Finian and with the an- 
cient British Church of Wales. At Bangor St. Finian studied, 
and an Irish Bangor—the seat of a great and energetic monastery 
—commemorated by its name his obligations to the disciples of 
St. David. Finian’s name is especially associated with a revival 
of the study of the Scriptures, and he is even spoken of as having 





* His name, Johannes Scotigena, was amplified into Johannes Scotus 
Erigena (Erinborn) when Scotus became nomen ambiguum in nova tellure. 

* Vegi @icewy Megicpod, instead of De Divisione Nature. In a Life of 
Innocent III it is called liber qui intitulatur Pision. 
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first brought the Gospel into Ireland. The writings of Patrick 
cast doubt on this statement ; probably Finian was the first to bring 
Jerome’s Vulgate Bible into Ireland, and thereby supplanted the 
older and less scholarly Jtala version. Among his disciples, 
whom our authority calls “ the saints of the second order,” a high 
degree of deference to the Welsh Church seems to have prevailed, 
while “the saints of the first order’”—Patrick’s disciples—gave 
allegiance only to the see of Armagh. Columbanus and Gallus 
were disciples of Finian, but the best known adherent of the new 
movemert was Columcille or Columba, the apostle of the Scottish 
Highlands. This remarkable man happened to pay a visit to a 
saint of a neighboring clan, and finding him possessed of a Latin 
Psalter, spent the night in copying it while his host was fast 
asleep. In the morning the owner of the Psalter claimed the copy 
as his also, by some curious law of copyright, and appealed to 
the chieftain in vindication of the claim. The decision was in 
his favor, being in the words, “ Every cow owns her calf.” Col- 
umcille went home in a rage, and stirred up his friends to avenge 
his wrongs. In the battle which followed several lives were lost, 
and the chief promoter of the war was at once seized with remorse 
and contrition. Asa penance he condemned himself to perpetual 
exile from his native land and his beautiful city of Derry, to the 
Irish-Caledonian kingdom of Dalriada, in the Western Islands 
and Highlands of Scotland, whose people were still heathens. 
With a little band of followers he occupied the island of Iona, 
and from that centre preached through the whole kingdom, con- 
verting to Christianity the Celtic conquerors (Scots) and their 
Norse subjects (Picts.) The picture of him given by Count de 
Montalembert, in his Monks of the West, is one of the most 
beautiful and touching passages in modern literature. 

Still a “third order of saints” is mentioned by our hagiologist, 
but we infer from his description that they were hermits, who fled 
to the desert places of the island to save their own souls, rather 
than men who in union with their fellows labored to save their 
Church and people from destruction. 

The Irish Church long resisted the efforts of the Papal see to 
bring her into unity and conformity with the rest of Europe, and in 
the twelfth century Hadrian IV (the only English Pope) handed 
over the country to the most zealous servants of the Church, the 
Normans of England. Then began, under Papal sanction, the great 
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struggle between the two nationalities which has lasted to our own 
times. The English rule in Ireland was alternately pushed for- 
ward from the Dublin Pale to Connaught and driven back to the 
Pale again, as the fortunes of war changed. Wherever the English 
had a foothold the Church was conformed to Roman ideas of 
order ; wherever that foothold was lost the old and looser methods 
regained their sway. As the line of English sovereignty was 
again and again driven back towards the Pale, groups and clus- 
ters of Normans were cut off from the main body, and forced to 
identify themselves with their Celtic neighbors in religion and 
manners, and to fight for the very cause that they had come to 
exterminate. An old Act of the Dublin Parliament denounces 
them as having become Hiberniores Hibernis ipsis. So exten- 
sively did this take place, and so sparse was the original popula- 
tion, that it is a matter of dispute among antiquarians whether 
only one-third or fully one-half the population of Connaught— 
that most Irish of provinces—are of the Norman stock. Many 
of the oldest families, and of those most closely associated in 
later history with the purely Irish race, are of Norman blood; 
thus the Macmahons are descended from that Fitzurse who gave 
Thomas a Beckett his coup de grace, and who had to fly for safety 
to Ireland. He or his children changed the family name by sim- 
ply translating it into Irish.* 

The Reformation introduced a curious complication into Irish 
affairs. England and her Normans—hitherto the great cham- 
pions of the Holy See, and occupying Ireland by virtue of a Papal 
bull—had now rebelled against Rome, asserting the right of each 
nation to manage its own Church affairs in its own way. As 
Professor Maurice eloquently puts it from the Protestant point 
of view: 

The Protest of the sixteenth century was against a hierarchy 
which professed to bind all Christendom in one; which really 
trampled upon the existence of each distinct nation of Christen- 
dom. It was a protest for German life, for Swiss life, Netherland 


life, English life, Scotch life, against a universal system which 
was crushing life in every one of its manifestations. It was no 





* Some Celtic names, especially in the Highlands of Scotland, embody 
curious bits of history. Thus McPherson is Son of the Parson (Persona,) 
and McIntaggart is Son of the Priest (Soggarth or Sacerdos.) Clerical 
celibacy was not known in the old British churches. 
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protest against divine government or order, but for divine goy- 
ernment and order... . The Reformers were not setting up secular 
rule; they conceived that no rule was so utterly and emphatically 
secular as the Papacy. ... This fight for the existence of nations 
was carried on successfully or unsuccessfully in all the nations of 
Europe....In England Protestantism under Elizabeth was in 
the strictest sense English—a struggle for England against the 
Catholic League and the Society of Jesus. The arguments of 
divines against Papal doctrines went for very little, except so far 
as they appealed to the heart of the people against what they felt 
to be a system of foreign tyranny—a tyranny which kept them 
from trusting in the God of their fathers.* 

If such was the general relation of England and Rome, in Ire- 
land it was exactly reversed. There they exchanged rapiers and 
fought still. The Papal See there presented itself as the cham- 
pion of nationality ; England as its enemy and oppressor. The 
English hierarchy in Ireland followed the movement at home, as 
they had been doing for centuries; the Irish nation and its 
Church at once threw itself into the arms of the Pope. The most 
loyal adherents of Rome had at once become her most trouble- 
some opponents ; the most persistent rebels against her authority 
by a like revolution became her most devoted children. 

Her priests became the representatives of a cherished nation- 
ality of feeling, to be shielded and cherished as dear friends, in 
defiance of the unjust and bloody laws of the common enemy—a 
fact beautifully embodied in an old song: 

Loyal and brave, to you, 
Soggarth Aroon, 

Yet be no slave to you, 
Soggarth Aroon. 

Nor, out of fear to you, 
Stand up so near to you, 

Och! out of fear to you / 
Soggarth Aroon. 

Who in the winter’s night, 
Soggarth Aroon, 

When the cold blast did bite, 
Soggarth Aroon, 

Came to my cabin door, 

And on my earthen flure 

Knelt by me, sick and poor, 
Soggarth Aroon! 





* Cotemporary Review for January, 1868. 
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Who, on the marriage day, 
Soggarth Aroon, 

Made the poor cabin gay, 
Soggarth Aroon ; 

And did both laugh and sing, 

Making our hearts to ring, 

At the poor Christening, 
Soggarth Aroon. 

Who, as friend, only met, 
Soggarth Aroon, 

Never did flout me yet, 
Soggarth Aroon ? 

And when my hearth was dim, 

Gave, while his eye did brim, 

What I should give to him, 
Soggarth Aroon? 

Och! you, and only you, 
Soggarth Aroon! 

And for this I was true to you, 
Soggarth Aroon. 

In love they’ll never shake, 

When for ould Ireland’s sake 

We a true part did take, 
Soggarth Aroon !* 

It is, perhaps, the most anomalous fact in the anomalous his- 
tory of that country of anomalies. It has added religious hos- 
tility to the antagonism of races, and complicated most terribly 
that problem of English problems—the conciliation and pacifica- 
tion of Ireland. 

That the future of Ireland is bound up with that of England, 
every judicious well-wisher to the former country must hope. 
We do not speak against the Repeal of the Union, nor against 
the Irish advocates of Home Rule, but against the separation of 
the two countries by the Fenian or any similar party. Ireland 
has not within her borders the means of independence. The 
island is a ring of arable land around a vast bog, and even in 
that outer rim the rain-fall is so great that the cultivation of the 
cereals is—what Cato called farming in the Campagna—gam- 
bling. She contains no stores of mineral wealth—her little coal 
is too poor in quality to compete with that of England. Her 





* Darling Priest. 
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people have not the skill to compete with the keen Norse-folk 
of Lancashire and Devonshire in manufactures; “ their fingers 
are all thumbs’”—to use their own expression—at such work. 
Free Trade with England has therefore kept her back and stunted 
her development, but with a national Parliament and Home Rule 
her domestic resources might be cared for and developed. To 
entirely separate her from England would be to precipitate her 
into endless civil strife—a bitter war of races, full of old enmities, 
and set on fire of hell through religious animosity. On the one 
side would be strength of numbers; on the other intelligence, 
wealth, organization; on both sides bitter and relentless hatred ; 
the end would be as was the end of the cats of Kilkenny, unless 
annexation to France or a return to English rule brought back 
peace. Joun Dyer. 








NOTES IN CLASS. 


SUMMARY OF THE BACONIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


THE history and systems of philosophy cover three great eras 
—the ancient, the medieval and the modern. The ancient moved 
in the sphere of the senses, and tried to construct by their sid a 
philosophy of the visible world. The philosophy of the middle 
ages, full of religious ardor, devoted itself to divine and spiritual 
things. Interpreting the most heavenly utterances by the most 
earthly canons, and taking Moses and the Prophets, misunder- 
stood through Aristotle, (himself misunderstood,) as a guide, it 
developed a system which attempted to harmonize the most 
absolute faith with a latent but real naturalistic rationalism; a 
system which had an internal force nevertheless, which has 
stamped its results ineffaceably on the thinking of mankind. The 
modern philosophy, taking man as the centre, endeavored to har- 
monize in him and to him, the world we see, with its principles 
and causes which we do not see. The ancient philosophy may 
be said to have been cosmosophic, that of the middle ages theo- 
logical, and the modern anthropological. Modern philosophy has 
attempted to solve its problems by two great generic methods— 
the first, the method of experience; the second, the method of 
speculation, that is, of scientific evolution from ideas. Bacon is 
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the great leader in the first, by his empiricism, and Descartes led 
in the second by rationalism. The rationalism of Descartes 
started with an absolute opposition between the subjective and 
objective—between the mind, which is the subject thinking, and 
the external object of which it thinks; hence it was a system of 
dualism. But in its evolutions, rationalism passed over into 
monism, and throughout this evolution was continually opposed 
by two tendencies, one of which may be called the mystic, which 
recognizes the supernatural and mysterious in philosophy; and 
the skeptical, which denies all certitude of knowledge. 

This era may be divided into three epochs—the first, the epoch 
of rise ; the second, of development; the third, of its most recent 
form. Ueberwig, in his “ History of Philosophy,” divides mod- 
ern philosophy into three periods—first, the transitional period ; 
second, the more recent philosophy, or the time of the develop- 
ment of the antithesis between empiricism, dogmatism and skep- 
ticism; third, the most recent philosophy, or the critical and 
speculative, from Kant to the present. 

In the rise of modern philosophy—the first epoch—we meet 
empiricism brought into philosophy by Francis Bacon, Chancel- 
lor of England, born London 1561, died 1626. Bacon stands 
upon the boundary line between the transitional and modern 
philosophy, but as he threw off the theosophic elements of medi- 
eval philosophy and sought a, system of method for the investi- 
gation of nature, and as with him commenced a new and essen- 
tially modern course of development which culminated in Locke, 
he clearly belongs to modern philosophy. Bacon’s great work is 
his “ Instauratio Magna.”’ Of this, the first two parts treat of the 
dignity and advancement of the sciences, (in nine books which 
appeared in English, 1605; in Latin, greatly enlarged, in 1623.) 
“Novum Organum Scientiarum” (London, 1620) is an elabora- 
tion of the “ Cogitata et Visa,” (1612,) and forms a part of the 
“Tnstauratio.”” These are the only parts of the “ Instauratio” 
which are complete. The third part was meant to embrace the 
“ Phenomena of the Universe ;” the fourth was to be entitled the 
“Ladder of the Understanding ;” the fifth was to be devoted to 
“Forerunnings or Anticipations of the Second Philosophy ;” the 
sixth was meant to set forth the second philosophy itself, or 
active science. Of these four we have mere fragments. 

The fundamental principle of Bacon is, that truth is not to be 
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sought from ideas by evolution, but through experience and induc- 
tion. In sustaining his position, he lays down as a primary princi- 
ple that the intellect cannot operate except upon material previously 
furnished by the senses. Laying down this principle, he goes on 
to treat, I, the impediments to method, and, II, the modes of 
promoting the sciences or knowledge in general. In treating of 
the impediments of science, he inquires into the causes of them. 
These he makes to be four, and calls them idols, on the ground 
that false science is, as it were, intellectual idolatry which renders 
to error the worship due to truth. These causes of error are— 
first, the idols of the tribe, that is, the prejudices common to all 
men, for he considers all mankind as simply one great tribe in 
the universe of beings; second, the idols of the cave, that is, 
individual prejudices, and he gives them this name because every 
man has in his soul some dark cavern into which the light of 
truth does not penetrate ; third, the idols of the forum or market- 
place, or the prejudices which men impart to each other—social, 
political, religious prejudices; fourth, the idols of the theatre, 
tle prejudices which arise from the authority of philosophers or 
teachers, or their adherents; and he so names them because these 
great leaders are regarded as actors who make their successive 
appearances on the stage of this world. 

Having indicated the causes of errors, he goes on to show the 
method which is to be pursued in the sciences, to wit, the observation 
of nature or experience, and induction. Here there are three pro- 
cesses—first, simply to observe the phenomena of nature, to look 
at them simply as facts; this lays down the sound principle not to 
mingle facts and theories. This mingling is the great reason why 
men so often have imaginary facts for groundless theories, and 
empty theories forimaginary facts. Bacon calls these observations 
“instances,” that is, examples, of nature. Second: these obser- 
vations are to be arranged in popular views in an easy and natu- 
ral order, and these Bacon calls comparison of instances ; that is, 
classification of phenomena. Third, and finally: by induction, 
whose laws he lays down, we are to come to a real knowledge of 
the world. This method was imperfectly attempted by Telesius 
in the sixteenth century, and is, indeed, with various degrees of 
consciousness, as old as philosophy itself. In treating of the 
augmentations or modes of promoting the sciences, Bacon refers 
all human cognizance to three chief faculties. The first is mem- 
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ory; the second is phantasy, which corresponds with the active 
imagination of the school-men ; the third is, the reason. With mem- 
ory corresponds history, with phantasy corresponds poetry, with 
reason corresponds science, properly so called. History considers 
individual beings and facts, persons doing and things done. Poetry 
employs the things supplied by memory, to frame imaginary 
things. Science combines particular facts, and out of them deduces 
genera and explains them. History guides, Poetry dreams, Sci- 
ence waits and watches. He then makes the following divisions: 
History is divided into—A, Natural; B, Civil or Human History. 
A, Natural History, embraces either Nature, normal in her func- 
tions, producing regular phenomena; or, Eccentric Nature, pro- 
ducing monstrosities; or, the Nature of Man, which he considers 
as in a certain sense subject, over against Nature, which he holds 
to be free. From Man’s subject-Nature are produced the arti- 
ficial phenomena or Arts. B, Civil History, he divides into three 
parts—Ist, Strictly Civil History, (or History of the State ;) 2d, 
Sacred History, (or History of the Church;) 3d, Literary His- 
tory. Poetry he divides into three branches—A, Narrative ; B, 
Dramatic; C, Parabolic, that is, Fiction veiling Truth. 

Science proper is twofold ; for as there are some waters which 
spring up from the earth and others which come down from the 
heavens, so man himself derives one science from the earth, while 
the other comes down to him out of Heaven by Revelation, which 
Bacon says is the complement of all human sciences, the sabbath 
of intelligence, the day of quiet and consummation. Human 
Science, to which he gives the generic name Philosophy, embraces 
a great multitude of objects, and, by consequence, as many sci- 
ences. To unite these in one harmonious unity it is necessary 
that there should be a general science which comprises the prin- 
ciples common to all sciences. This is Ontology. 

Science has three chief objects—I, Nature; II, Man; III, God. 
I, Nature, we know by a direct ray of light; II, Man, by a re- 
flected ray; III, God, by a refracted ray. On this foundation 
Bacon treats of God briefly, but has much to say of Nature, and 
finally treats of man in himself and in his civil relations. In all 
his discussions he shows that he is not a mez empirist. 

Very different estimates have been formed of the value of 
Bacon’s labors and of his mental greatness.. Cousin, admit- 
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ting the danger of the Baconian tendency, says: “ Every thing 
begins well; the chief of the school does not at first perceive 
all the consequences of his principles; in the invention of 
principles he overlooks the extravagance of the consequences. 
Thus Bacon brought the modern sensualistic school into the 
world. But in vain would you seek in Bacon the sad theories 
at which this school finally arrived.” Cousin concludes with 
these remarks: “It is acknowledged that it is the sensualistic 
tendency which governs in Bacon.” The most elaborate attack 
upon Bacon is in the work of Demaistre, (1836,) of which Bla- 
key, in his History of Philosophy, pp. 203-5, presents a sum- 
mary. Still more severe is the judgment expressed by Draper, 
(Intellectual Development in Europe, ed. 1863, p. 515.) Over 
against these Lord Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon expresses very 
eloquently the accepted opinion; and in consonance with it a 
recent writer in our own country, (Dr. Porter,) in his admirable 
work on the “ Human Intellect,” says: ‘ Bacon was one of the 
most gifted benefactors of his race, and one of the greatest men 
of any people.” And it must be conceded that, while his influence 
was injurious in intellectual science, it was of the highest value 
in the world of physical investigation. 








HENRIETTA HERZ.* 


THE important influence exerted in French history and litera- 
ture by women has been often acknowledged. In a few instances 
it has been recognized in Germany, one of which is the subject of 
this paper. We must bear in mind here the great difference be- 
tween English or American society and that of the Continent, as 
touching on the influence of women in politics and letters, and 





* Henriette Herz. Ihr Leben und thre Erinnerungen. Herausgegeben 
von I, Fiirst. Berlin, 1850. Verlag von Wilhelm Hertz. (Bessersche Buck- 
handlung.) [The Life and Recollections of Henrietta Hertz. Edited by 
I. Fiirst.| 8vo. (248 seiten.) 

Briefe an Henrietta Hertz von Ludwig Béirne. Leipzig, 1868. 8vo. 
(248 seiten.) 
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its recognition. Fortunately, however, the women of America 
have borne such a part in the conduct of their part of the war 
waged against the great rebellion as to put them far above all 
literary ladies, winning them the lasting reverence of our own 
country and the hearty admiration of all the world. Mere 
ephemeral reputation in politics or literature can do little to 
change their place in our social order; it is too high to be reached 
by the incense of empty praise; it is too much part of our daily 
existence, to be put away and out of reach. 

Let us see what sort of work was done by the women of half 
a century ago. Born in 1764, Henrietta Herz lived until her 
eighty-third year, in 1847. Her life, therefore, covered a period 
of German history in many particulars like that of our own. 
The war that lasted in Europe for a lifetime was here compressed 
into four years, but in its incidents, in its antecedents and in its 
consequences, the German “ war for freedom” (Fretheits-Krieg) 
was the prototype of ourown. The life of a woman belonging 
to the middle class, therefore, exerting a wide influence, and 
enjoying a-large experience, may not be without value in its 
lesson, nor without instruction, if only by reason of its strong 
contrast to our own notions of practical woman’s work. 

Henrietta Herz was born in Berlin in 1764. She was the 
daughter of a Jewish physician of Portuguese descent; her child- 
hood was marked by little else than her rapidly developing beauty 
and by a devouring taste for reading, which sated itself in books 
of the worst sort, the bad novels of a bad age. Luckily her very 
childishness was her best protection against the worst results of 
such studies, and the early marriage to which, in common with 
all Jewish children of the time, she was led to look, sobered her 
romance. At thirteen she was betrothed to Dr. Marcus Herz, a 
physician in active practice, a German philosopher and a scientific 
writer. In her married life she learned to admire and to be a 
fitting helpmate for her husband, and their love and esteem were 
mutually heightened by their very differences, not the least of 
them being their ages, for he was twice as old as his girl-wife. 
From her fifteenth to her fortieth year she fulfilled all the duties 
of a devoted and affectionate wife, and her widowhood was soft- 
ened by the tender recollection of the services that husband and 
wife had rendered to each other, in promoting their own intellec- 
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tual advancement and that of a large circle of men and women, 
many of whom became famous. 

Most people were first led to seek her society by her wonderful 
beauty, and it is easy to see in what this consisted from the por- 
traits of her that still exist, although it is hard to describe it. 
She was so tall as to be marked by all, and the queen (Louise) 
was one of the few who excelled her in this respect ; up to a very 
extreme age, her figure was full and round, her face striking, so 
that she was oftenest likened to the tragic muse, and yet her 
friends never failed to find in her features the purest and mildest 
womanly beauty. Her profile was as perfect as that of the Greek 
models of the best period; her nose and forehead and the lovely 
oval outline of her face preserved their charm even in her last 
years. Her little mouth, with pearly teeth, was best seen with 
the gentle smile that played over her round, full, well-marked 
lips. Her dark eyes, under their brown arches, shone with soft 
fire. Her color was rarely heightened, and her deep brown 
hair seemed just needed to complete the picture. While artists 
vaunted her small head as a living proof of their caifons of art, 
others were apt to think it too small for her body. Her friends, 
attracted by her beauty, remained loyal to her and firm in their 
admiration, in more than a few instances, for over half a century, 
and during all that time hers was the beauty by which all other 
claims were tested. In one instance, a Russian general brought 
to Berlin his wife, a Circassian, famous in her own country for a 
beauty that was unequalled even in that nursery of beautiful 
women. Of all who saw them, Henrietta Herz was the only one 
who awarded the palm to her rival. It is not wonderful that her 
reputation should have brought men from all parts of Europe to 
see her. It is not less wonderful that of those who came to wor- 
ship, (among them Mirabeau fresh from his conquests in Paris,) 
every one left with a reverence for the purity and virtue which 
gave the highest charm to personal loveliness and intellectual 

force. ‘ 

Her correspondence with her friends was destroyed, lest at 
any time its publication might lead to reproaches upon her un- 
womanly fondness for knowing and advising men famous in all 
the great events of her country ; and the same tenderness for her 
reputation has lost us the few literary labors which were not 
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undertaken for the sake of gain in some good cause or to serve a 
temporary purpose. Her mental power, marked as it was before 
her marriage, was fast developed by her own and her husband’s 
ambition to be upon an even footing with the best of those with 
whom she was thrown. But her husband’s training and her own 
independent ability led her quite out of his strict and narrow 
school into full fellowship with the newer phases of literature. 
Her wonderful knowledge of languages alone would have estab- 
lished her claim, if she had ever set it up, to be a learned woman. 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin, French, English, Italian, Spanish and 
Swedish were all mastered, and that merely as a means to reach 
the literature of each language, although, of course, it heightened 
infinitely the charm of her intercourse with men of learning who 
were the representatives of all the leading nations. Her fondness 
for languages led her even to take lessons in Sanskrit from Bopp, 
and, very late in life, to try to learn Turkish from an attaché of 
the Turkish legation, and Malay from a nephew who had just 
returned from Java. All of these studies she pursued from the 
natural activity of her mind, but not with any pretence of a pas- 
sion for philology, and still less from any notions of a universal 
philosophy based on language. 

Her knowledge of English served in the only two literary 
labors that are permanently preserved—her translation of Mungo 
Park’s Journey in Africa, and that of Weld’s Travels in the 
United States. Her Hebrew was made use of to teach the Hum- 
boldts to write Hebrew, and in the Hebrew letters a long cor- 
respondence was kept up between them, in which the natural 
boyish humor of the two young men looked more than ever 
grotesque. 

Among the famous men through whom Berlin was beginning 
to gain its present reputation, Henrietta Herz saw and knew 
intimately many whose names are still held dear in a far wider 
circle than that in which they lived. Schleiermacher was one of 
the nearest and most intimate friends of her house; but before 
him, there were Ramler, Engel, Moritz, among the representatives 
of a literature which had its own value, although it has been 
overshadowed by the greater genius of later authors. Of artists, 
there were Reichardt, a musician, and Schadow, a sculptor, whose 
fame is still more than local. Soon after her marriage, the bro- 
thers Humboldt, boys as they were, joined her circle of friends, 
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and their intimacy was close enough to bring into it their friends, 
Count Bernstorff, Gentz and Count Dohna. A little later there 
came Brinckmann, Fepler, the Schlegels, and finally Schleier- 
macher. The charm of Henrietta Herz’s friendship was height- 
ened by the large number of persons with whom she shared her 
own and her friends’ accomplishments. Unlike most women of 
note among men, she liked and sought always to have a cor- 
responding force of women friendships. It was from this there 
arose the Zugenbund, or virtue-circle, composed not only of the 
residents of Berlin, but of their acquaintances in other places, 
and the most intimate relations were established and maintained 
for years by letter among those who had never met. With all 
this love for activity, both mental and bodily, and with all the 
popularity with which her friends rewarded her graceful hospi- 
tality, her heart still longed for other tasks. Denied the comfort 
of children, she found pleasure in making frequent journeys, and 
became the mistress of arts in Dresden, at the feet of the great 
masters, while Berlin was still utterly barren of any works of a 
creditable sort. Her zeal helped to inspire that very longing for 
art which culminated in the great Berlin Museum. ° 

The year 1803 brought with it the death of her husband, and 
we have the testimony of Schleiermacher (in addition to her own 
tearful reference to the loss, months later) to the depth of her 
sorrow and the earnestness of her grief. The loss of her hus- 
band, too, was followed by the loss of the large income which he - 
had enjoyed, and her annuity enabled her only to provide for her 
friends, in place of the luxuries of old, “ reason and an oil-lamp,” 
—a phrase which she borrowed in Italy from a Signora Marianna 
Dionigi, who, in spite of age and ill-health and positive ugliness, 
found her learning rewarded by the constant attendance of plenty 
of friends. Instead of opening her own house to her friends, it 
was now their turn to receive her in their homes, and this new 
life led to many pleasant changes. She became the guest of the 
Duchess Dorothea of Curland, and under her roof the friend of 
Madame de Stael, (her acquaintance with August Wilhelm Schle- 
gel was of an earlier date;) then, in succession, Jean Paul and 
Schiller. But the years 1806-7 were critical in the history of 
Prussia, and her anxiety for her native city led her to refuse an 
advantageous offer of a place in the Russian court. Her patriot- 
ism was put to the test; her slender means gradually lessened; 
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her friends were scattered, and she was on the point of being 
chosen tutor for the young Murats, as a means of livelihood, 
when the condition imposed by Mme. Campan, that she should 
exchange her too German name, *“ Herz,” for one pleasanter to 
French ears, led to the breaking off of all negotiations. She then 
took refuge in the island of Rugen, and there taught the children 
of the friend who gave her shelter and protection. Here she re- 
mained until the counter revolution, started by Schill, suddenly 
broke out in this secluded part of the country, and then it was 
only by Liitzon’s help that she was enabled to return safely to 
her beloved city. Here she found all Germany concentrated, and 
the spirit of the nation fully aroused. The great change which 
followed the national reorganization was felt even in her own 
social circle. Society had indeed lost much of its outward show; 
its light, caustic, clever tone had made way for the real earnest- 
ness of the times,—for depth and feeling, hearty zeal for political 
events, with less of esthetical refinement, but more sober partici- 
pation in the active business of life. Official people, the Beam- 
tenthum, had ceased to be selected by reason of their quarterings ; 
the hard necessity of the times had compelled the government to 
seek the best men. Then there were the professors of the new 
University, and, best of all, a generation of young men full of 
life, of action, of spirit, waiting impatiently for the opportunity 
to prove their patriotism, and burning for the foremost place in 
the ranks of those who were to renew the nation’s life even at the 
cost of their own. Of Henrietta Herz’s hearty sympathy in all 
this new zeal no better proof can be given than the names of her 
intimate associates,—Niebuhr, Nicolovius, Uhden, Phillipsborn, 
Chamisso, Varnhagen, Alexander von der Marwitz; Reinhardt 
and Reimer were the leaders. Nor were the women of her circle 
unknown: Schleiermacher’s sisters, the wife of Ernst Moritz 
Arndt, were with her at their head. 

At last came the year that carried in its bosom the fate of 
Europe. Henrietta Herz did what only a woman could do. She did 
not hesitate to serve the sick and the wounded, to enter the typhus 
wards of the hospitals, and to follow the directions of the doctors 
in every detail of the task assigned her. Between the battles of 
Jena and Leipsic she was once more obliged to seek refuge in 
flight, and the account of the exodus from Berlin given in her 
letters is not without interest even now. But peace soon brought 
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back her old comforts, and just when she was looking forward to 
renewed enjoy ments of life, the death of her sister and her mother 
changed her habits of existence, and led to her open confession 
of faith as a Christian,—a step which reverence for her mother’s 
opinions had always hitherto led her to postpone. 

She then set out for Rome, and leaving nothing of interest in 
art or in nature unseen, her two years’ journey was a busy time 
for her. With Jacobi at Augsburg, with Dohna at Leipsic, with 
Bekker at Florence, at Naples with Thorwaldsen, at Rome with 
Caroline Humboldt, Dorothea Schlegel, her nephews, the painters 
Phillip and John Veit,—her old friends all in new scenes,—much 
of her enjoyment was heightened. The new school of art in 
Rome was opened to her by Thorwaldsen, Eberhard and Koch; 
the treasures of the classic times were shown her by Niebuhr, 
Bunsen and Platner. In her own modest apartments she received 
all who had made their pilgrimage to Rome in the same spirit of 
reverence for the beautiful and of faith in the true. Among her 
guests were Ludwig of Bavaria, Frederick of Saxe-Gotha, Cardi- 
nal Consalvi, and others of equally various faiths and modes of 
life. 

Her return to Germany brought her in contact with Uhland 
and Jean Paul, in Cotta’s hospitable house at Stuttgard; but it 
brought her also to Bonn, where, at Arndt’s house, she saw the 
liberty which they had so much enjoyed violated by the injustice 
done all who had remained “ Liberals.” 

Her small inclination to politics grew rapidly less. Her advice 
and assistance were readily given to Franz Lieber,—for he who 
is now so great an ornament to our brief catalogue of American 
publicists was obliged to fly his native country, and the protection 
which Humboldt claimed for him at the king’s hands was un- 
availing against the secret reactionary influences at work in the 
court. Her leisure was again devoted to society, and yet the 
claims of her growing acquaintance never were allowed to do 
injustice to her works of benevolence; she gave freely instruc- 
tions to young women in foreign languages, and she devoted not 
only the little savings of her meagre income, but the fruits of her 
own handiwork, to the improvement and assistance of all with 
whom she was sure it was well used. 

Her growing years were embittered by the changes in her com- 
panions, as death carried off her contemporaries; and their 
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children, in taking their places near her, only too poignantly 
reminded her of those who were taken. The tone of society, too, 
was changed: instead of the hopeful anticipations and the bril- 
liant realizations of her own experiences, Germany—the Germany 
of her friends, of Niebuhr and of Nicolovius—looked on the French 
Revolution of 1830 as the source of infinite mischief; the polit- 
ical horizon of Prussia was full of heavy clouds, and the storm 
that would clear them away must (it was predicted) be full of 
destruction. She took little part in the war of opinions which 
was waged around her, but the pained look upon her still hand- 
some features showed that her social paradise had gone forever. 
Death continued to thin the lessening ranks of her friends: in 
rapid succession she lost Géchingk, Dohna, Niebuhr, Caroline 
Humboldt, Rachel Varnhagen, Schleiermacher, Carl Laroche and 
William von Humboldt. Her own health and strength gave way 
at last before age and the troubles and afflictions that surrounded 
her; her mind was far stronger than her body, although even 
that showed a wonderful force and endurance; and her intellect 
was spared, when her strength was gone, to enjoy the last honor 
done her—the generous gift pressed upon her by the king, for 
her comfortable provision, after her own small store was almost 
exhausted. In sending her word of what he had done, through 
Alexander von Humboldt, he added that “it was in grateful 
recollection of his early acquaintance, and he reminded her that 
it had begun when he, as a child, was brought to her house by 
‘ his tutor;” he added, too, to the gift, by a visit with which he 
afterwards honored her, when he spoke with a royal memory of 
little incidents of her famous years, and showed a lively interest 
in preserving and perpetuating the comforts to which she had been 
accustomed. 

Her little circle of friends was once more narrowed by death. 
Her relations with the Mendelssohns went back to the days of 
their ancestor the Jewish philosopher, and she had outlived his 
son, the father of the musician; his daughter, the accomplished 
musician Fanny Henzel, died at this time, and the blow was felt 
by Henrietta Herz acutely. Her strength bore her up, however, 
almost to the end; but after an illness of a fortnight, she died 
quietly, hopefully, in peaceful resignation, and gratefully receiv- 
ing on her death-bed friendly help and consolation and sympathy, 
just as she had given it to others through her long life. 
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Such are the leading features of the life of this famous woman 
as they are handed down tous. The incidents are simple and 
natural; her own story, giving in greater detail the account of 
the events of her long career, is equally quiet and free from any 
straining after effect. In curious contrast are the passionate let- 
ters addressed to her by Borne, a boy of eighteen, full of oriental 
fire and imagination, in love madly, desperately and (to her 
credit) hopelessly, with a woman of twice his age. Some bur- 
rowing German Dryasdust has reprinted them; it is to be hoped 
that he has found as few readers as he deserves, but even those 
few will Ifugh at Bérne’s furious passion, and will see that the 
sober, genial, pure woman always bore herself so as to be above 
reproach even in those days of “ elective affinities” and philoso- 
phical infidelities. Unlike in all her experiences of life to our 
American notions of domestic happiness and social enjoyment, 
there is still something to be learned from the story of her long 
life ; and it is always well to find that even the great men of that 
day were the better for the association with women of refinement 
and of spirit, and that men and women both did each other good 
by believing in one another. 








A PROPHECY OF 1786. 


In view of the great social changes and the vast material de- 
velopment which have characterized the recent history of the 
country, it may well be a matter of curiosity to look back to 
those who knew the Union in its earlier years, and ask what 
expectations they had formed in regard to its future. How did 
they reason and hope who lived Consule Planco—when George 
Washington was President? They were a very practical genera- 
tion, mainly concerned with the mastery of nature and her powers 
to the service of man, bringing civilized order out of nature’s 
disorder, with a sharp eye to “the main chance.” With this was 
generally combined a good measure of “ public spirit,” the ideal 
virtue of the eighteenth century, and a very useful one it is at all 
times, but not the height of all nobleness. The fathers were not 
the men to burst into such raptures as Lowell puts into the 
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mouth of Miles Standish, making him thus apostrophize the 
Republic : 
“Child of our travail and our woe, 
Light in our day of sorrow, 
In my rapt spirit I foreknow 
The glories of thy morrow.” 


We do not eulogize their “practical” drift of thought and 
action. It was, maybe, the best for the times, but it implied 
blindness to many of the best and highest interests of man, and 
left his noblest capacities all but unexercised. The development 
of society and the growth of man’s brain carries him safely 
through the “practical” period into a better one—an age of wider 
sympathies and nobler ideals, with far more numerous objects of 
desire and interest. Yet there is a tendency always in action to 
look back to the past as a “ paradise lost.” The oldest monu- 
ment of European literature—the poems of Homer—contains a 
lament that “there are no such men now-a-days as our fathers 
were.” So the newspapers a few years ago published the follow- 
ing contrasted couplets of doggerel, with the statement that Dr. 
Franklin was the author of the first of them: 


1776. 
“Farmer at the plow, 
Wife milking cow, 
Daughter spinning yarn, 
Son threshing in the barn ; 
All happy to a charm.” 


1868, 
‘Farmer gone to see a show, 

Daughter at the piano, 

Madam gayly dressed in satin, 

All the boys learning Latin, 

With a mortgage on the farm.” 
All of which, granting the facts to be thus, is savage sarcasm on 
“1868,” if a man’s life “ consisteth in the abundance of the things 
that he possesseth”—but we have very high authority for saying 
that it does not. 

Among the worthiest men of that period was Matthew Carey, 
the Irish Catholic exile whose enterprise as a publisher made our 
city the literary centre of the Union, and did much to help us to 
a truly national literature by his republication of the “ English 
Classics,’ or what the eighteenth century regarded as such. In 
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the Columbian Magazine for October, 1786, he published A Pro- 
PHETICAL DREAM, which helps us somewhat to satisfy our curios- 
ity as to what his age expected. In reprinting it in his Miscel- 
laneous Essays, (Phila., 1830,) he says: “Some of the anticipa- 
tions have been realized, and others doubtless will before the 
limited time [1850] arrives.” The dream gives a curious indica- 
tion of the topics which were then occupying men’s minds—as, 
for instance, the Algerine Pirates and the Abolition of Slavery— 
and was written in a time when British money was still the 
standard of values. We give it in full: 


I was highly pleased lately with a work styled “The Year 
2500,” in which the benevolent author pourtrays the situation 
which he hopes France will be in at that period, and shows, in 
a very striking point of view, the absurdity of many of the most 
favoured practices of the present day, in that kingdom. I felt 
myself strongly impressed with the idea, and threw myself on a 
couch, where I pursued the reflection as far as I was capable, 
extending my view to this country. After some time I fell asleep, 
and dreamed that I was transported to so distant a period as the 
year 1850; and that on entering a coffee house, | took up a news- 
paper and read some paragraphs of the following tenor, which 
struck me with surprise and pleasure. 

Philadelphia, May, 1850. A letter received from Cadiz, dated 
the 10th of March, says: “ We have authentic accounts that the 
American Admiral Beaunale, with 10 sail of the line, had a des- 
perate engagement with a grand fleet of the Algerines, of 11 sail 
of the line, 6 frigates, and 4 gallies. Both fought with the utmost 
bravery, but: two of the Algerine first-rate vessels being blown 
up, and a great havoc being made among the crews of the rest, 
three struck, and the remainder fled. The signal for chase was 
made, and three more captured; the rest were driven on shore, 
and, fire ships being sent among them, were all set in flames and 
consumed. The brave admiral immediately sailed to Algiers, 
which he bombarded with such vigour that all the fortifications 
on that side of the town towards the sea were levelled, and the 
city almost entirely reduced to ashes. The Dey sent an ambas- 
sador to sue for peace, and was so terrified at the fate of the fleet, 
on which he had placed all his reliance, that he consented to 
surrender all the piratical vessels, which have so long infested 
the Mediterranean, and even the Atlantic.” 

Richmond, April 30. By authentic advices from Kentucky, 
we are informed “that no less than 150 vessels have been built 
on the river Ohio during the last year, and sent down that river 
and the Mississippi, laden with valuable produce, which has been 
carried to the West Indies, where the vessels and their cargoes 
have been disposed of to great advantage.” 
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Boston, April 30. At length the canal across the Isthmus of 
Darien is completed. It is about sixty miles long.* First-rate 
vessels of war can with ease sail through. Two vessels belong- 
ing to this port, two to Philadelphia, and one to New York, 
sailed through on the 20th of January last, bound for Canton, in 
China. 

Columbia, May 1. Extract from the Journals of Congress: 
“Ordered that there be twenty professors in the University of 
Columbia, in this city, viz., of Divinity, of Church History, of 
Hebrew, of Greek, of Humanity, of Logic, of Moral Philosophy, 
of Natural Philosophy, of Mathematics, of Civil History, of Nat- 
ural History, of Common and Civil Law, of the Law of Nature 
and Nations, of Rhetoric and Belle-lettres, of Botany, of Materia 
Medica, of Physic, of Chemistry, of Anatomy, and of Midwifery.” 

Charleston, April 15. No less than 10,000 blacks have been 
transported from this State and Virginia, during the last two 
years, to Africa, where they have formed a settlement near the 
mouth of the river Goree. Very few blacks remain in this coun- 
try now; and we sincerely hope that in a few years every vestige 
of the infamous traffic carried on by our ancestors in the human 
species will be done away. 

Pittsburg, Jan. 15. The canal which is making from the river 
Ohio to the Susquehanna, and thence to the Delaware, will be of 
immense advantage to the United States. If the same progress 
continues to be made hereafter as has been for some time past, 
it will be completed in less than two years. 

Delegates from the thirtieth new State, laid off a few months 
since by order of Congress, lately arrived at Columbia; and, 
on producing their credentials, were received into the Federal 
Council. 

‘ A splendid edition of the History of the Settlement and In- 
crease of the European Colonies in America, in ten vols. folio, 
adorned with two hundred copper plates, has been just printed 
in this town. 

The Agricultural Society of this town have offered premiums 
to the amount of £1,000, for the improvement of husbandry. 

In the Assembly of this State it was lately ordered that the 
salaries of public schoolmasters shall hereafter be £200 per 
annum. 

Ezekiel J:nes was lately convicted of not sending his son to 
school, although five years old. The time ordered by law is at 
four years. He was sentenced to stand in a white sheet three 
successive Sundays in his parish church. 

Philadelphia, October 1, 1786. 


* Carey, while reprinting the rest of the article entire, here omits 
some prophetic estimates of the cost and width of the canal, which were 
made at a time when he was totally ignorant of canal matters. 
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DARWIN ON HIS TRAVELS.* 


THE voyage described in this book of Mr. Darwin’s was made 
in 1831-6, and the narrative of it published in 1845; a few errors 
were corrected in a note to the edition of 1860. The great in- 
terest excited by the author’s late works has induced the Messrs. 
Appléton to issue a second American edition, uniform in style 
with their recent editions of Darwin, Mivart and Tyndall’s books 
on the scientific questions of the day. This book has a perma- 
nent value, not only as the production of what Mr. Carlyle calls “a 
credible person with eyes,” but as the result of the study of wide 
and various fields of natural science by one of the ablest savans and 
keenest observers of our century. It is not often that our very 
great scientific men go a-travelling—Humboldt, Lyell, Agassiz 
and some other exceptions to the contrary notwithstanding. They 
are generally content to take foreign countries at second-hand, 
accepting the facts gleaned by those who have more time for 
such expeditions. And yet only thoroughly scientific men are 
first-class observers. To their eyes a thousand signs are in- 
structive, where an untrained eye sees nothing; to their ears 
many things are eloquent, where other men would hear nothing. 
Especially is this the case with Mr. Darwin, whose beetling eye- 
brows indicate strongly developed observative faculties, forming 
the most notable features in a striking face. His many enemies 
assert the fact with exultation, declaring that “his powers of 
reasoning are in an inverse ratio to his powers of observation.” 

The book is one of the fullest of its kind—a whole encyclope- 
dia of facts. Weshall not, therefore, attempt the impossible task 
of sketching its contents, but only consider the bearing of a few 
of its statements on the author’s later theories. Mr. Darwin’s 
name is inseparably associated with the theory of the slow and 
gradual evolution of mankind, under the impulses and reactions 
of material necessities. It might be therefore supposed that he 
would look upon that slow and gradual education as the single 
method of human progress, and that he would look with distrust 


* Journal of Researches into the Natural History and Geology of the 
Countries Visited during the Voyage of H. M.S. Beagle Round the 
World. By Charles Darwin, M. A., F. R.S. New edition. Pp. 519. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
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upon such attempts as are making by Christian missionaries 
and other civilizers to accomplish the same results by shorter 
methods. But any one who opens the book with this expectation 
will be surprised at the respectful tone in which the missionaries 
and their work is defended—a tone very different from that of 
such travellers as Read and Burton. This seems to be just be- 
cause Mr. Darwin could not help seeing things as they were and 
reporting them as he sawthem. This it is that keeps him free 
from one of the worst idola tribus of scientific anthropologists.* 
Writing of his exploring trips in the island of Tahiti, he says, 
p. 411: 


From our position, almost suspended on the mountain-side, 
there were glimpses into the depths of the neighboring valleys. . . 
Thus seated it was a sublime spectacle to watch the shades of 
night gradually obscuring the last and highest pinnacles. Before 
we lay down to sleep, the elder Tahitian fell on his knees, and 
with closed eyes repeated a long prayer in his native tongue. He 
prayed as a Christian should do, with fitting reverence, and with- 
out the fear of ridicule, or any ostentation of piety. At our meals 
neither of the men would taste food without saying beforehand a 
short grace. Those travellers who think that a Tahitian prays 
only when the eyes of the missionary are fixed on him, should 
have slept with us that night on the mountain side. . . . 

Unwittingly, I was the means of my companions breaking, as 
I afterwards learned, one of their own laws and resolutions: I 





* The Anthropological Society of London has been especially offensive 
in this direction—Messrs. Read and Burton declaring that missions to 
Africa are failures, and that their only result was to transform the males 
{from what?| into thieves and liars, and the females into prostitutes ; 
that there is something in the negro nature repulsive to Christianity, 
which they regarded not as a universal but a race religion. On the 
other hand even The Saturday Review speaks of “the silly, popular plati- 
tude that missions to the heathen are useless, and that wise men would 
confine themselves to our own heathen at home. It is strange that, if a 
man goes merely to hunt, or to make geographical discoveries, he is 
loudly applauded by the very people who speak slightingly of mission- 
aries. To bring home hundreds of tusks, and teeth, and skins, or to shew 
where a river rises and what is the altitude of a mountain-range, is 
thought a noble achievement; but to have crossed the plains where the 
elephants range, and to have ascended those unknown heights in order 
to give the greatest of blessings to the men who live there, is thought 
Quixotic and derogatory to the wisdom of civilized man. The real facts 
are just the other way.” 
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took with me a flask of spirits, which they could not refuse to 
partake of; but as often as they drank a little, they put their 
fingers before their mouths, and uttered the word “ missionary.” 
About two years ago, although the use of the ava was prevented, 
drunkenness from the introduction of spirits became very preva- 
lent. ‘The missionaries prevailed on a few good men, who saw 
that their country was rapidly going to ruin, to join with them 
in a temperance society. From good sense or shame, all the 
chiefs and the queen were at last persuaded to join. Immediately 
a law was passed, that no spirits should be allowed to be intro- 
duced into the island, and that he who sold and he who bought 
the forbidden article should be punished by adine. With remark- 
able justice, a certain period was allowed for stock in hand to be 
sold before the law came into effect. But when it did, a general 
search was made, in which even the houses of the missionaries 
were not exempted, and all the ava (as the natives call all ardent 
spirits) was poured on the ground. When one reflects on the 
effect of intemperance on the aborigines of the two Americas, I 
think it will be acknowledged that every well-wisher of Tahiti 
owes no common debt of gratitude to the missionaries. As long 
as the little island of St. Helena remained under the government 
of the East India Company, spirits, owing to the great injury 
they had produced, were not allowed to be imported; but wine 
was supplied from the Cape of Good Hope. It is rather a striking 
and not very gratifying fact, that in the same year that spirits 
were allowed to be sold in St. Helena, their use was banished 
from Tahiti by the free will of the people. 

From the varying accounts which I had read before reaching 
these islands, I was very anxious to form, from my own observa- 
tion, a judgment of their moral state, although such judgment 
would necessarily be very imperfect. First impressions at all 
times very much depend on one’s previously acquired ideas. My 
notions were drawn from Ellis’s “ Polynesian Researches”—an 
admirable and most interesting work, but naturally looking at 
every thing under a favorable point of view; from Beechey’s 
“ Voyage ;” and from that of Kotzebue, which is strongly adverse 
to the whole missionary system. He who compares these three 
accounts will, I think, form a tolerably accurate saeenyeiee of the 
present state "of Tahiti. 

One of my impressions, which I took from the last two author- 
ities, was decidedly incorrect, viz., that the Tahitians had become 
a gloomy race, and lived in fear of the missionaries. Of the latter 
feeling I saw no trace, unless, indeed, fear and respect be con- 
founded under one name. Instead of discontent being a common 
feeling, it would be difficult in Europe to pick out of a crowd half 
sO many merry and happy faces. The prohibition of the flute 
and dancing is inveighed against as wrong and foolish ; the more 
than Presbyterian manner of keeping the Sabbath is looked at in 
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a similar light. On these points I will not pretend to offer any 
opinion in opposition to men who have resided as many years as 
I was days on the island. 

On the whole, it appears to me that the morality and religion 
of the inhabitants are highly creditable. There are many who 
attack, even more acrimoniously than Kotzebue, both the mis- 
sionaries, their system, and the effects produced by it. Such 
reasoners never compare the present state with that of the island 
only twenty years ago; nor even with that of Europe at this day ; 
but they compare it with the high standard of gospel perfection. 
They expect the missionaries to effect that which the Apostles 
themselves failed to do. Inasmuch as the condition of the people 
falls short of this high standard, blame is attached to the mis- 
sionary, instead of credit for that which he has effected. They 
forget, or will not remember, that human sacrifices and the power 
of an idolatrous priesthood—a system of profligacy unparalleled 
in any other part of the world—infanticide, a consequence of that 
system of bloody wars, where the conquerors spared neither 
women nor children—that these have been abolished ; and that 
dishonesty, intemperance and licentiousness have been greatly 
reduced by the introduction of Christianity. In a voyager to 
forget these things is base ingratitude; for should he chance to 
be at the point of shipwreck on some unknown coast, he will most 
“devoutly pray that the lessons of the missionary may have ex- 
tended thus far. 


Of the home of Missionary Williams, at Waimate, in New Zea- 
land, he writes : 


After having passed over so many miles of an uninhabited 
useless country, the sudden appearance of an English farm-house, 
and its well-dressed fields, placed there as if by an encianter’s 
wand, was exceedingly pleasant. . . . At Waimate there are 
three large houses, where the missionary gentlemen Messrs. Wil- 
liams, Davies and Clarke reside; and near them are the huts of 
the native laborers. On an adjoining slope, fine crops of barley 
and wheat were standing in full ear; and in another part, fields 
of potatoes and clover. But I cannot attempt to describe all I 
saw; there were large gardens, with every fruit and vegetable 
which England produces, and many belonging to a warmer clime. 
I may instance asparagus, kidney beans, cucumbers, rhubarb, 
apples, pears, figs, peaches, apricots, grapes, olives, gooseberries, 
currants, hops, gorse for fences, 4nd English oaks; also many 
kinds of flowers. Around the farm-yard t!icre were stables, a 
thrashing-barn with its winnowing machine, a blacksmith’s forge, 
and on the ground plowshares and other tools. In the middle 
was that happy mixture of pigs and poultry, lying comfortably 
together, as in every English farm-yard. At the distance of a 
few hundred yards, where the water of a little rill had been 
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dammed up into a pool, there was a large and substantial water- 
mill. 

All this is very surprising when it is considered that five years 
ago nothing but the fern flourished here. Moreover, native work- 
manship, taught by the missionaries, has effected this change. 
The lesson of the missionary is the enchanter’s wand. The house 
had been built, the windows framed, the fields plowed, and even 
the trees grafted, by the New Zealander. At the mill, a New 
Zealander was seen powdered white with flour, like his brother 
miller in England. When I looked at this whole scene I thought 
it admirable. It was not merely that England was brought 
vividly before my mind; yet, as the evening drew to a close, the 
domestic sounds, the fields of corn, the distant undulating coun- 
try with its trees might well have been mistaken for our father- 
land; nor was it the triumphant feeling at seeing what English- 
men could effect ; but rather the high hopes thus inspired for the 
future progress of this fine island. 

Several young men, redeemed by the missionaries from slavery, 
were employed on the farm. They were dressed in a shirt, jacket 
and trousers, and had a respectable appearance. Judging from 
one trifling anecdote, I should think they must be honest. When 
walking in the fields, a young laborer came up to Mr. Davies, 
and gave him a knife and gimlet, saying that he had found them 
on the road, and did not know to whom they belonged! These 
young men and boys appeared very merry and good-humored. 
In the evening I saw a party of them at cricket. When I thought 
of the austerity of which the missionaries have been accused, I 
was amused by observing one of their own sons taking an active 
part in the game. A more decided and pleasing change was 
manifested in the young women, who acted as servants within the 
houses. Their clean, tidy and healthy appearance, like that of 
dairy-maids in England, formed a wonderful contrast with the 
women of the filthy hovels in Kororadika. The wives of the 
missionaries tried to persuade them not to be tattooed; but a 
famous operator having arrived from the south, they said: “ We 
really must just have a few lines on our lips, else when we grow 
old, our lips will shrivel, and we shall be so very ugly.” There 
is not nearly so munch tattooing as formerly; but as it is a badge 
of distinction between the chief and the slave, it will probably 
long be practised. So soon does any train of ideas become 
habitual, that the missionaries told me that even in their eyes 
a plain face looked mean, and not like that of a New Zealand 
gentleman. 

Late in the evening I went to Mr. Williams’s house, where I 
passed the night. I found there a large party of children, col- 
lected together for Christmas-day, and all sitting round a table 
at tea. I never saw a nicer or more merry group; and to think 
that this was in the centre of the land of cannibalism, murder, 
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and all atrocious crimes! The cordiality and happiness so plainly 
pictured in the faces of the little circle appeared equally felt by 
the older persons of the mission. 


What we have quoted from Mr. Darwin’s book should be a 
sufficient answer to those who regard him as actuated by some 
irreligious feeling in his investigation—as a sort of scientific Tom 
Paine. He compliments Christianity but poorly who reckons 
among its enemies one who is so earnestly and thoroughly de- 
voted to learning facts as they are, and who therefore regards the 
actual results of Christian truth with so much of real respect. It 
is, however, to be regretted that when religious people have taken 
up this subject, they have too generally dealt in rhetoric, con- 
tempt and denunciation, instead of hard logic. Of the latter 
there.can never be too much, of the former never too little, where 
the facts and laws of physical science are in question. 

Theology has suffered more than science in consequence. To 
say nothing of losing its hold upon the minds of men, this method 
has helped to cast discredit upon the very documents upon which 
it professes to be based. Great numbers in the church quietly 
avow their disbelief in the scientific statements of the Bible, while 
many of the most emphatic affirmations of belief in them borrow 
half their emphasis from the secret doubt that gnaws like the worm 
at the root of Jonah’s gourd. Had not the theological opposition 
to scientific theories of development associated in men’s minds the 
Mosaic records with obscurantism and prejudice, the Mosaic 
narrative of creation would doubtless have been scen in its true 
character—as a most wonderful anticipation (by what ever means) 
of our modern scientific conceptions. The document mediates 
between the conceptions of the East and of the West. To the 
Oriental mind emanation is the most natural theory in accounting 
for the origin of the universe. All things flowed forth in com- 
pleteness from the essence and life of the divinity. The Occi- 
dental mind naturally conceives of the world as made or developed. 
Plato—the great reconciler of Asia and Europe*—struck out a 
middle theory: all things were created according to ideas of 
them which preéxisted in the mind of God. Moses anticipates 
even Plato: while other things were made “after their kind,” a 
model which existed in the thought of the Creator, man was 
made in the very image and likeness of God. 


* See Emerson’s Chapter on Plato, in his Representative Men. 
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But even Plato did not anticipate, as Moses did, the scientific 
doctrine of continuity. Genesis gives us the first great outline 
of modern classification, ranging the great orders of inanimate 
and animate existence in the very systematic form which the 
theories of geology and of development show to be correct 
and necessary. We fail to see how striking and wonderful this 
is, through being accustomed to take the conception as some- 
thing of course. But if any other of the documents of ancient 
literature be compared with the first chapter of Genesis, the won- 
derful character of this anticipation will be understood. 

Again, the theory of mediate creation is one which some 
theologians regard as especially objectionable. Yet Moses is 
responsible for that also. He indeed assumes—what science can 
never reach back to—that the beginning of creation was a bring- 
ing out of nothing. But in tracing the later parts of the process, he 
describes it as a mediate one. Even man himself is described as 
made—not out of nothing, but—out of the dust of the earth. 
If any one chooses to supply a possible hiatus in that statement 
and to trace the process—still repeated in the embryotic life of 
man—by which he passed through all the lower forms of animated 
life, he surely cannot be denounced as contradicting Moses, nor 
even with introducing new conceptions into the doctrine of crea- 
tion. Nor can such anthropologists be fairly charged (at least by 
those who believe Moses) with a wilful degradation of their 
species, since even “the gibbering ape” is a higher form of ex- 
istence than a lump of dust or clay. 

Another coincidence between modern science and the Mosaic 
narrative is in the statement that light existed before the sun and 
moon. The author or authors of the Zendavesta, in copying this 
narrative of creation, noticed the apparent inconsistency, and took 
care to change it, so that the sun and other heavenly bodies were 
on the scene at once to give light. Voltaire and other sceptics 
of last century made this an especial objection to the Mosaic 
narrative, but modern science shows it involves no absurdity— 
that light is not dependent upon the sun, that it is so correlated to 
heat and motion that we may well suppose it to have been the 
result of the rapid movement of large masses of matter in the 
organization of our system. The nebular hypothesis especially 
necessitates the supposition that light and heat existed through- 
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out the system long before the present source of both had taken 
its limited position in the centre. 

Let us not be construed as asserting that the faults have all 
been on one side in this antagonism of theology and science. 
Far from it. Theology in every form is based upon conceptions 
of which purely natural science can take no cognizance, and scien- 
tific men have too often stepped out of their own sphere to repu- 
diate or deny them. Science knows nothing of an absolute 
beginning, while theology is forced to hold fast to that concep- 
tion. If it holds to any kind of theism, it must maintain an 
absolute beginning in creation—that God made all things out of 
nothing. If it holds to any theory of human redemption, then 
it declares that a force above any of the natural forces has been 
born into the world. If it holds to any doctrine of regeneration, 
it teaches that a man who has been in a fallen state be raised out 
of it by a power that is greater than himself, and that gives him 
a new moral start. In vindication of these conceptions, it points 
to facts such as Mr. Darwin has here alleged, which can only be 
explained on the theological hypothesis. The essential difference 
of these ideas from those that characterize science need hardly 
be dwelt upon. The man whose mind has been devoted to the 
study of nature, until all his thinking takes the shape of cause 
and effect, is too apt to assume that there is nothing beyond that 
sphere, is too apt to speak with contemptuvus indifference of con- 
ceptions that are not scientific. It is best that each branch of 
knowledge should stand on its own ground in relations of mutual 
recognition and friendship. 

But Mr. Darwin’s book has a still more direct bearing upon his 
later theories and writings. It seems, by its pictures of savage 
life, to somewhat confirm a theory of man’s development very 
different from his own. Other investigators in the field of anthro- 
pology think that they discover traces of two great but opposite 
processes which have acted on the human race in different 
localities—development and degradation. They say, granting 
the development of man from the lower orders of animals, is 
there not evidence enough that a large part of the race has sunk 
below what man was at this beginning, while the rest have risen 
—a little or much—above that? The animals themselves are not 
as degraded in moral standing as many tribes of savages. That 
memory which binds man into a moral unit, and makes him a 
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responsible person, is far stronger in a dog than in an Australian 
black. No animal exhibits near so little respect for the sacred 
relations of kinship as do the Africans of Guinea and other re- 
gions, who sell their own children for gain. To speak of these 
specimens of the genus homo as a moral advance upon the animal 
kingdom, is to pervert words. Mr. Darwin gives us even more 
striking instances of this degradation to a lower than animal 
level. Describing the meeting between some natives of Terra del 
Fuego whom the Beagle had brought back from England, and 
their long-lost kinsmen, he says: 

Jemmy’s mother and brothers arrived. Jemmy recognized the 
stentorian voice of one of his brothers at a prodigious distance. 
The meeting was less interesting than that between a horse, 
turned out into a field, and an old companion. There was no 
demonstration of affection; they simply stared for a short time 
at each other; and the mother immediately went to look after 
her canoe. 

Still more significant is another fact alleged in regard to the 
same people : 

The different tribes when at war are cannibals. From the con- 
current but quite independent evidence of the boy taken by Mr. 
Low, and of Jemmy Button, it is certainly true that when pressed 
in winter by hunger, they kill and devour their old women before 
they kill their dogs. The boy being asked by Mr. Low why they 
did this, answered: “ Doggies catch otters, old women no.” This 
boy described the manner in which they are killed, by,being held 
over smoke and thus choked ; he imitated their screams as a joke, 
and described the parts of their bodies which are considered best 
to eat. Horrid as such a death by the hands of their friends and 
relatives must be, the fears of the old women, when hunger begins 
to press, are more painful to think of. We were told that they 
then often run away into the mountains, but that they are pursued 
by the men and brought back to the slaughter-house at their own 
firesides ! 

In Australia Mr. Darwin met with a race of savages some grades 
above the Fuegians, but even here the fact of degradation was 
evinced by the diminished vitality of the stock. They perish by 
contact with people of civilized races, even without the additional 
agencies of rum and war. They catch the white man’s diseases 
even from healthy persons, and lacking the stamina vite to resist 
them, die in multitudes—a fact which can only be explained as a 
merciful provision of nature to clear our earth of peoples who 
have fallen out of the line of man’s development, by simple con- 
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tact with those that are in line. Writing of the agency of war 
and rum in New South Wales, he says: 


The Rev. J. Williams says that the first intercourse between 
natives and Europeans “is invariably attended with the intro- 
duction of fever, dysentery, or some other disease which carries 
off numbers of the people.” Again, he affirms: “It is certainly 
a fact which cannot be controverted, that most of the diseases 
which have raged in the islands during my residence there have 
been introduced by ships ;* and what renders this fact remarka- 
ble is, that there might be no appearance of disease among the 
crew of the ship which conveyed this destructive importation.” 
This statement is not quite so extraordinary as it at first appears; 
for several cases are on record of the most malignant fevers 
having broken out, although the parties themselves, who were 
the cause, were not affected. In the early part of the reign of 
George III, a prisoner who had been confined in a dungeon was 
taken in a coach with four constables before a magistrate; and, 
although the man himself was not ill, the four constables died 
from a short putrid-fever; but the contagion extended to no 
others. From these facts it would almost appear as if the efflu- 
vium of one set of men shut up for some time together was 

* Captain Beechey (chap. iv., vol. i.) states that the inhabitants of 
Pitcairn Island are firmly convinced that after the arrival of every ship 
they suffer cutaneous and other disorders. Captain Beechey attributes 
this to the change of diet during the time of the visit. Dr. Maccvlloch 
(Western Isles, vol. ii., p. 32) says, “It is asserted that on the arrival of 
a stranger (at St. Kilda) all the inhabitants, in the common phraseology, 
catch a cold.” Dr. Macculloch considers the whole case, although often 
previously affirmed, as ludicrous. He adds, however, that “the question 
was put by us to the inhabitants, who unanimously agreed in the story.” 
In Vancouver’s Voyage, there is a somewhat similar statement with re- 
spect to Otaheite. Dr. Dieffenbach, in a note to his translation of this 

ournal, states that the same fact is universally believed by the inhabi- 
tants of the Chatham Islands, and in parts of New Zealand. It is im- 
ossible that such a belief should have become universal in"the northern 
emisphere, at the Antipodes, and in the Pacific, without some good 
foundation. Humboldt (Polit. Essay on King. of New Spain, vol. iv.) 
says that the great epidemics at Panama and Callao are “marked” by 
the arrival of ships from Chile, because the people from that temperate 
region first experience the fatal effects of the torrid zones. I may add 
that I have heard it stated in Shropshire, that sheep which have been 
imported from vessels, although themselves in a healthy condition, if 
= in the same fold with others, frequently produce sickness in the 
ock, 

[So the cattle disease was introduced in our Northern States by healthy 
cattle from Texas. These never themselves presented any indication or 
symptom of the disease, but as soon as they crossed a certain parallel of 
latitude (and not before) they spread infection among the cattle of the 
country through which they were driven.—EDs. | 
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poisonous when inhaled by others; and possibly more so, if the 
men be of different races. Mysterious as this circumstance 
appears to be, it is not more surprising than that the body of 
one’s fellow-creature, directly after death, and before putrefaction 
has commenced, should often be of so deleterious a quality, that 
the mere puncture from an instrument used in its dissection 
should prove fatal. 


In view of these facts, and unless we adopt the theory that 
Baal is ruler of the earth, can we avoid seeing that the present 
status of the earth’s population is the result of two opposite pro- 
cesses and not of one—that degradation as well as development 
from some primitive type has been going on for ages past? That 
type the anthropologist must find for himself. If he accepts the 
aid of the philologist, he will probably be pointed to China, whose 
language is the simplest and least organic of all human tongues. 
The metaphysician confirms the opinion by showing that the 
Chinese intellect stands in closest analogy to the lowest orders 
of animal life, being actuated solely from without and by external 
motives, no man being “a law unto himself” or possessed of a 
free subjectivity. 

Rosert EvLis THompson. 





JOHN KEBLE AND HENRY REED. 


Or all the group of scholars who contributed to the Oxford 
Tracts for the Times, the late John Keble is perhaps the most 
widely known and beloved. Dr. Newman is a man of great 
breadth of mind and great kindliness of heart, but the events of 
his life have been such as to alienate the affections of the great 
mass of English-speaking Christendom. Dr. Pusey’s great learn- 
ing and dauntless courage have never been fairly appreciated— 
in particular he has never had justice done him for the brave and 
kindly words which he spoke in defence of the theologians of 
Germany, when Hugh James Rose, of Oxford, first raised the 
outcry—so often renewed—against their unsoundness. But some- 
thing in the man’s manner repels the confidence of those who are 
not of his own party. 

The poet of “ The Christian Year” comes home to men’s hearts 
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as none of the rest do. His quiet and high-toned muse wins @ 
hearing beyond the cathedral and parish precincts of his Angli- 
canism. Presbyterians and Methodists, Quakers and Utilita- 
rians, join in the quiet applause with which that work has been 
greeted, and libraries to which his prose tracts and pamphlets 
would find no access yield to this little garland of sacred poetry 
a place of honor. Only its author depreciated it, thought its 
merits overrated, was keenly alive to its slightest faults in execu- 
tion and finish, and generally spoke of it with sadness and dis- 
satisfaction, while he seldom read it. It was so because of his 
very conscientiousness. He thought the reader of the book would 
naturally ascribe to him—because of this self-display—all good 
qualities, and be led to form a picture of his character far above 
the truth. He published the work anonymously, at the urgent 
entreaties of friends, and wrote of it to one of them—* May it 
please God to preserve me from ever writing as unreally and de- 
ceitfully as I did then.” Thus did this humble-minded, pure- 
hearted, faithful parish priest, whose ambition was to do good 
and to be good, and who has won the admiration of those who 
most differed from him in controversy——thus did he humble him- 
self, and God has exalted him. 

In America the book has been as widely circulated and as pop- 
ular as in England, although the communion of its author is 
much less numerous here, and the feeling towards its author is 
certainly not less warm. “ Again and again (says Sir J. T. Cole- 
ridge) my American friends, and sometimes even strangers, have 
sought for an introduction from me to him. I remember well a 
gentleman, one of the former—the son indeed to whom Mr. Bin- 
ney alludes in the note below—with whom I visited Hursley Park. 
In the morning we walked down to the service. At the close, 
and as we were taking leave at the Vicarage porch, which is cov- 
ered with ivy, my friend drew me apart, and asked me if I thought 
Mr. Keble would take it amiss if he begged of him a branch of 
the ivy, cut with his own hand. Keble was much amused, and 
cut it for him, as of course, and unsparingly. As we walked 
away, he said: ‘ You may smile at my request, but I assure you 
I know and could name the persons at home who would give me’ 
—(I am afraid to mention the sum he mentioned) ‘ for every leaf 
T have in my hand.’ ” 

Keble was one of those whom the late Prof. Henry Reed met 
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with during his visit to England. How deeply the brief contact 
of those two pure and congenial spirits excited their mutual re- 
gard, we know by the words of Keble, who writes to Coleridge 
of Reed’s untimely death by the loss of the Arctic : 

* John told me, what I was most deeply grieved at, the loss of 
our kind friends in the Arctic, and how much you felt it. Indeed, 
I suppose it must be looked upon as a public calamity ; for prob- 
ably there are few such as Professor Reed left in the United 
States. But the comfort in thinking of such as he (no doubt) 
was, is solid and growing.” 

Sir J. T. Coleridge comments upon his words with the same 
warmth of feeling: 

“ He speaks also with true feeling, and renders no more than a 
just tribute to the memory of Henry Reed, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English literature in the University of Pennsylvania. It has 
been my good fortune to know and to have received as my guests 
several citizens of the United States, especially from Pennsylva- 
nia; and I have the great honor to count among my friends, only 
through the medium of a long and intimate correspondence, (for 
we have never met,) that wise and loving-hearted old man, Horace 
Binney, the great citizen of Philadelphia. Taken as samples, 
these show me what rare and gifted men are to be found in the 
great Republic. Henry Reed it was impossible to know without 
loving him; he came with his sister-in-law, Miss Brownson, from 
a great distance to bid us farewell immediately before their return 
to America ; and they came just at the time of my brother’s death. 
They heard of this event only when within a few miles of my 
house, and though they still came on, it was only to shake hands 
with us; we could not induce them to stay. I remember that we 
walked on my little terrace until the light failed. Miss Brownson, 
who was a mother to his children, visited my grandchildren in 
their beds; for both were full of his own treasures at home, and 
she wished to describe an English nursery to them; and so we 
parted, he promising to bring his wife to visit us the next sum- 
mer. He then went to Rydal to bid farewell to Mrs. Wordsworth, 
and in a few days wrote to me shortly from Liverpool. The next 
thing I heard of him was his death in the miserable collision of 
the Arctic steamer with a French vessel. He and his sister, it is 
said, were seen sitting together hand locked in hand, silent and 
tranquil, calmly awaiting their fate, but a few minutes before the 
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ship went down with nearly all the passengers, who had been left 
on board, and, as it is said, left shamefully on board, by a cow- 
ardly commander and crew, escaping themselves in safety.” 

In a note to the third edition of his “ Life of Keble” Sir J. T. 
Coleridge adds: 

“My friend, Mr. Binney, writing to me in respect of this nar- 
rative, makes this comment, which I gladly insert, and must 
express my sincere regret for any injustice of which I may have 
been guilty: ‘There is a single word in your reference to Captain 
Luce and the Arctic which does not precisely exhibit our version 
of his part in that most deplorable case. The account you must 
have had in England is not ours, which my son informs me is in 
that part more accurate. Captain Luce behaved ill in the first 
stage of the collision. He did not maintain his command of the 
crew, and resist, as he ought to have done, to death if necessary, 
the cowardly seizure of the principal boat by the crew, and their 
desertion of the ship. Luce, however, said that he would not 
leave the ship, and would not permit his young son to get to the 
boat, though the crew offered to take him. He and his boy both 
went down with the ship, and when he rose to the surface of the 
sea he saw one of the ship’s round-tops, or a part of a wheel- 
guard or cover, and got upon it, and so I think did the son.’ 

*“ His bad or weak conduct at first excluded him afterwards 
from maritime service; he left it certainly, and is no longer 
spoken of.” 

To those who have known and therefore loved Henry Reed— 
that true Christian gentleman whose memory is still fragrant 
among the children of our Alma Mater—we need make no apology 
for reproducing here these kindly words of eulogy. 
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TRANSLATORS are like wagoners who carry good wine to fairs 
but most unaccountably water it before the end of the journey.— 
Jean Paul. 

Men often live like the eleventh apostle, and die like the twelfth. 
—/bid. 

What is all intercourse with nature, if by the analytical method 
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we merely occupy ourselves with the individual material parts, 
and do not feel the breath of the spirit which prescribes to every 
part its direction, and orders or sanctions every deviation by 
means of an inherent law.— Goethe. q 

The more imperfect a being [or a form of society] the more do 
its parts resemble each other, and the more do the parts resemble 
the whole. The more perfect a being, the more dissimilar the 
parts. In the former case the parts are more or less a repetition 
of the whole; in the latter they are totally unlike the whole. The 
more the parts resemble each other, the less is the subordination 
of one to the other, subordination of parts implying a high grade 
of organization.— Ibid. 

One can spin, another can make shoes; and all these are gifts 
of the Holy Ghost. I tell you, if I were not a priest, I would 
esteem it a great gift that I was able to make shoes, and would 
try to make them so well as to be a pattern to all—Dr. John 
Tauler of Strasburg, (Circ. 1340.) 

Works of love are more acceptable to God than lofty contem- 
plation; art thou engaged in devoutest prayer, and God wills that 
thou go out and preach, or carry broth to a sick brother, thou 
shouldst do it with joy.—Tbid. 
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